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YOURS FOR THE ASKING-VALUABLE 
TEACHING MATERIAL FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Use this page as your order form. Mail it (or bring it) to your 
nearest branch of The Canadian Bank of Commerce — or mail to: 
The Secretary, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Head Office, 
Toronto. Be sure to enclose your name and address. 


1. Natural Resources Map of Canada 

Printed in black and white, 12)4" x 17)4"> A-36 
English only. 

2. Historical Pictures 

Size 12" x 14"; English only 

(a) “An Early Maritime Fishing Station”, A-37. .. 

(b) "Early Pioneer Fur Trading Settlement”, A-38 

(c) "A Mining Camp of the 'Nineties’ ”, A-39. 

3. Booklets on Agricultural Subjects 

Designed for farmers. Found useful for teaching 
agriculture to Grades 7 and 8, and in Secondary 
Schools. Illustrated. 


QUANTITY REQUIRED 




(a) "PIGS AND PROFITS" 

Hog Management. 

(b) "THE MILKY WAY TO MORE PROFITS" 

Cutting unit costs on dairy farms. 

(c) "WATER WORKS WONDERS" 

Farm water supply. 

(d) "SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT" 

Poultry Management . 

(e) "AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION" 

Animal health is important. 

(f) "FOOD FOR THOUGHT" 

Conservation farming pays... 

(g) "PLANT IT . . . ENJOY IT” 

Gardening hints around the home. 

(h) "SWITCH ON THE POWER” 

Farm electrification. 

(i) "TREES ON THE FARM" 

Value of woodlots and shelter-belts. 

(j) "KEEP THEM RUNNING” 

Upkeep of farm machinery.. 

(k) "START THEM YOUNG” 

Club work for farm youth.1... 

(l) "KEEPING THE FARM IN THE FAMILY” 

Father and son in partnership. 

BANKING FORMS FOR SCHOOLS 

To obtain, free, a selection of banking forms for 
classroom use, check here for a Requisition Form 
giving complete list of forms available; English 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 










































Co-authorized in Alberta! 



Dr. Walter A. Thurber’s “Science-Doing” Series: 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 

FOR GRADES l-VI 


★ “Learn Through Doing” Approach: 

Children enjoy making things—discovering things for 
themselves—it is this fact which EXPLORING SCIENCE 
uses in developing concepts and introducing experimental 
techniques in elementary schools. 

★ Teacher’s Editions: 

Teacher’s editions containing all the pupil material along 
with many suggestions for introducing each topic and 
follow-up activities are available at the same prices as 
corresponding pupil editions. 

★ Additional Services: 

Macmillan of Canada offers Teacher’s Service Bulletins 
in science and other services. Write to have your name 
added to the mailing list for regular receipt of these 
services. 

Order from your Text Book Bureau, and for 
further information, write to: 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 

70 Bond Street Toronto 2, Ontario 








UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

invites applications for the following positions 

1. For Edmonton: A staff member whose main duties will be 
the preparation of teachers of the social studies for the high 
schools. The staff member will be expected to offer methods 
courses in the teaching of the social studies and to assist 
in the supervision of student teaching. The duties will also 
include consultant service to graduate students in education 
who are majoring in the social sciences. 

2. For Edmonton: A staff member whose main duties will be 
the preparation of teachers of mathematics and science for 
the high school. The staff member will be expected to offer 
methods courses in these fields and to give assistance in 
supervising student teaching. Consultant service will be 
expected for graduate education students majoring in 
mathematics and science. 

3. For Edmonton: A staff member whose main duties will be 
to offer methods courses in the teaching of elementary 
school arithmetic arid junior high school mathematics. The 
duties will also include the supervision of student teaching, 
and the teaching and guiding of graduate students who are 
majoring in elementary education. 

4. For Edmonton: A staff member whose main duties will be 
to offer methods courses in the teaching of elementary and 
junior high school social studies. The duties will also include 
the supervision of student teaching, and the teaching and 
guiding of graduate students who are majoring in elemen¬ 
tary education. 

5. For Edmonton: Three staff members whose main duties will 
be to offer elementary, senior, and possibly graduate courses 
in educational psychology, and to assist in planning and 
directing research programs of graduate students. 

6. For Calgary: A staff member whose main duties will be to 
offer elementary courses in educational psychology. 

Applicants for these positions should hold teaching certificates. 
Salary and status will depend on qualifications and experience 
The salary range for these positions is $5500 to $6000. 

Address all enquiries or applications to Dean H. T. Coutts, 
Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 

, Applications should be accompanied by transcripts of previous 
training, a statement of teaching experience, a recent photo¬ 
graph, and the names of three persons acquainted with their 
work as students and teachers. 
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Exceptional opportunities in Alberta 


The Educational Division of a Marshall 
Field family-owned Enterprise has open¬ 
ings for teachers to fill interesting vaca¬ 
tion positions. Fascinating work. If you 
qualify, you will work on a guaranteed 
income which will substantially supple¬ 
ment your present salary. Training at 


the close of the school year at com¬ 
pany’s expense. Permanent positions for 
those showing leadership, ability. Per¬ 
sonnel Manager will be in or near your 
community for personal interview in 
near future. Clip coupon today and air 
mail for a prompt personal reply. 


Clip and Air Mail Coupon Today 


■ Personnel Manager, Suite 301 

85 Bloor Street, East, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 

I am interested in learning more about the summer opportunity described in your 
ad and would like to receive complete information. I understand this places me 
I under no obligation whatsoever. 


LAST NAME INITIAL 

RESIDENCE ADDRESS 


~ FIRST NAME 


PHONE NUMBER 


PRESENT SCHOOL POSITION GRADE or SUBJECT 


“ NAME OF SCHOOL SCHOOI. 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


SCHOOL CLOSING DATE 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1958 


From Monday, April 7, through Wednesday, April 9, the forty 
first Annual General Meeting of the Alberta Teachers’ Associatioi 
will be held in Calgary’s Hotel Palliser. 


The Annual General Meeting traditionally hears reports from 
officers of the Association and from committees, but the great burder 
of business is consideration of resolutions presented by local associa¬ 
tions and by the Executive Council. 


An indication of the importance of the deliberations is that the 
decisions affect the interests of Alberta’s 9,500 teachers. Policies re¬ 
lating to various aspects of education are reviewed or established by 
the ACM. This year, interest in the ATA educational platform is 
heightened by the establishment of the Cameron Royal Commission. 


Over 225 councillors representing 68 locals of the Alberta Teach 
ers’ Association will crowd into three days consideration of about 75 
resolutions and more than 20 reports. Their decisions shape the policy 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


RIGHT A WRONG 


We wonder how many teachers and trustees know that The 
School Act permits city school boards to take part in group insurance 
programs for teachers. 


We wonder how many teachers and trustees know that the same 
Act does not permit other school boards the same privilege. 


This is discrimination. 
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The Executive Council of the Alberta Teachers’ Association has 
requested that The School Act be amended to make it possible for all 
school boards to participate in group insurance programs for teachers. 
Senior officials of the Department of Education have indicated that 
they can see no obstacle to such an amendment provided the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association is in agreement. 


Teachers expect that the ASTA will not hesitate to join with 
the ATA in urging the appropriate amendment to The School Act. 
Section 185 of The School Act states that the board of a city district 
may “(b) make provision by by-law for effecting and maintaining 
group insurance including life, sickness, and accident coverage applic¬ 
able to and for the benefit of teachers and other employees employed 
by the board and contribute an amount not exceeding fifty percent 
of the premiums for each group.” It will be noted that the section is 
permissive, not mandatory. 


Group insurance programs including life, hospital benefits, and 
medical service have long been characteristic personnel policy of en¬ 
lightened employers. Many companies pay the full cost of such pro¬ 
grams, while others pay a portion of the premiums. Most successful 
programs require membership as a condition of employment. 


With the advent of the new provincial hospitalization scheme 
on April 1, the ATA Group Insurance Plan and a number of other local 
plans stand in need of substantial revision. At the moment, nearly all 
these programs are based on a ‘teacher-pay-all’ basis and participation 
is voluntary. 


Design of new coverage including life insurance, supplementary 
hospital benefits, medical services, and ancillary benefits requires 
some assurance of employer participation, if the plan is to be on a 
sound basis. 
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Here’s What They Say 

During the period following the tabling in the legislature of the report of the 
Blackstock Royal Commission, the daily press of the province carried a num¬ 
ber of editorials expressing opinions of the report and its recommendations. 
The editorials are reprinted with permission. 

Less ‘Efficiency’ Please 

The Blackstock Commission report on teachers’ salaries in Alberta, recom¬ 
mending the fixed scale and central negotiation, would seem to be the logical 
outcome of the trend current today to dump all responsibility in the hands of 
senior governments, and we are glad to see that the Alberta government is in 
no hurry to implement the report. 

There is no doubt that the system of negotiation recommended by the 
commission is a model of “efficiency” as the term is understood these days— 
that is that it would impose someone’s arbitrary ideas of what is best for 
everyone on teachers and school bbards alike. But the more we see of the 
new efficiency in governments the less we like it and the more we long for 
a return to a system where efficiency in government means the least possible 
government interference in the affairs of citizens. 

One argument put forward in the report which we imagine appeals very 
strongly to many people these days is that because the teachers’ association has 
been able to best some local school boards in negotiations, out of superior 
knowledge of the situation, therefore the local boards should surrender their 
bargaining powers to a central government board. Our reply to this argument 
is that it is entirely within the power of local boards, and is one of the main 
duties of local boards, to acquire all possible knowledge of the situation 
relevant to their bargaining position. Certainly the other course, of abjectly 
surrendering another local responsibility to central authority, bears with it 
the danger of eventually giving up all local control of education—a process 
that has gone too far already. 

We strongly wish that when governments issued terms of reference to 
royal commissions to study almost any matter that the qualifying phrase “with 
the least possible interference by the government” could be written into the 
terms. The way things are now these commissions seem to take it for granted 
that part of their job is to get governments more involved in matters than is 
good for either the governments or the citizens, and the main aim of any com¬ 
mission seems to be to centralize everything in the name of “efficiency”. 

—The Albertan, Saturday, March 1 
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They’re for Compulsion 


The Blackstock Commission has produced a report which comes out 
thumpingly in favor of a uniform salary schedule for all teachers in the prov¬ 
ince of Alberta. Education Minister A. 0. Aalborg, however, has announced the 
decision will not be made law at this session of the legislature “if at all”— 
and well may he hesitate. 

The procedure for setting this uniform salary scale, as recommended by 
the commission, makes a joke out of serious negotiations between teachers and 
trustees. Three teacher representatives and three trustee representatives 
would be given one month to negotiate with a three-man government board. 
If there was no agreement reached, a further one month of negotiation would 
be permitted, and thereafter the government board would set a schedule which 
would be binding on both parties. 

This is compulsory arbitration, pure and simple. Such compulsion is 
probably necessary in negotiations involving protectors of life and property, 
such as firemen and policemen; it is utterly inconceivable the teachers of 
Alberta would ever permit themselves to be subjected to it. And while the 
trustees’ association plumped for a uniform salary schedule during the hear¬ 
ings, perhaps the commission’s report will bring home to school boards the 
realization that under such a plan they would be surrendering an important 
—though often vexing—field of authority; they would be turned into glorified 
caretaker advisory committees for school plants, without the power to offer 
salary inducements to attract the kind of teaching staff they might want. 
Trustees have complained to the commission about the difficulties arising from 
protracted salary negotiations; such difficulties would appear minor indeed to 
a school board faced with the fact that teachers, for one reason or other, 
refused to come into its district, at the same time being forbidden to lure 
them there with higher salaries. 

If the level of teacher salaries in Alberta must be raised, surely the 
sensible way to raise it is to bring in legislation providing for a reasonably- 
high minimum salary, with the government providing funds to enable every 
school board to meet it. Beyond that would be room for regular teacher- 
trustee negotiation. 

As an alternative, the Blackstock Commission has offered an efficient- 
looking device, designed, it says, to increase salaries, improve the teacher 
supply, wipe out teacher strikes, boost teacher morale. Perhaps it would be 
efficient, but it would be the kind of efficiency readily found under any 
dictatorship. 
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—The Medicine Hat News, Saturday, March 1 


The Blackstock Report 

Education Minister Aalborg has conferred the kiss of death on the Black- 
stock Commission’s recommendation for a uniform teachers’ salary scale by 
announcing promptly that the report will not form the basis of legislation 
“at this session of the Legislature if at all”. We are glad to hear it. The 
idea of a uniform scale was repugnant to us. And the dispute which developed 
between the commission and the Alberta Teachers’ Association cast a pall over 
the commission’s work almost from the beginning. 

Neither side can be absolved from blame in this dispute. The com¬ 
mission chairman, Mr. G. M. Blackstock, certainly seems to have used in¬ 
judicious wording when referring to the ATA’s failure to present a brief. 
On the other hand, it does appear that the ATA’s plan of making its major 
submission after it had heard the other briefs—after the manner of the de¬ 
fendant in a law suit, as the report points out—was not in keeping with normal 
royal commission procedure. 

Indeed, the ATA’s chip-on-the-shoulder attitude was more characteristic 
of a trade union than of a professional organization. And the commission has 
apparently gone on the premise that if the ATA is going to act like a union 
it should be treated like one. Hence its recommendations, which are in effect 
for bargaining at the provincial level between the ATA and the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association under the supervision of a government-appointed board, 
with provision for compulsory arbitration by that board if bargaining fails. 

This plan would put the trustees on a more equal footing with the 
teachers, and by eliminating prolonged salary disputes would make life easier 
for school boards and tax-levying municipal councils. But it is difficult to see 
how the Blackstock plan, of itself, would do much to raise the salary level, 
improve the quality or increase the number of teachers and therefore improve 
the quality of education in the province, despite the report’s assertion to the 
contrary. 

Teachers’ salaries would be higher now than they are but for the un¬ 
willingness of school boards to pay more—an unwillingness which has con¬ 
siderable justification in the fact that the bulk of teachers’ salary bills must 
be paid out of taxes levied on real property. On the face of it, therefore, a 
system of negotiation which puts more power in the hands of the trustees 
promises to hold down the salary level rather than push it up. It may, of 
course, result in higher average salaries throughout the province, through a 
standardization or equalization formula, but that is not quite the same thing. 

We agree that against the present financing background trustees are 
virtually obliged to resist repeated salary increases. On the other hand, 
we think the lack of an adequate supply of well-trained and capable teachers 
is one of the major weaknesses of our educational system. The Blackstock 
Commission’s proposals do little to overcome this weakness. 

Admittedly, educational finance was not within its terms of reference. 
But other matters affecting the quality of teachers were. And while we hold 
no brief for the teachers’ unionist approach, we do not see how education 
would be improved by officially regarding the ATA as a union of civil servants. 
This course would at once discourage the development of a truly professional 
attitude on the part of teachers and threaten this key group in the educational 
system with political control. 
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For these reasons, we welcome the indication that the Blackstock Report 
is stillborn. The one worthwhile objective which its adoption would have 
accomplished—a greater equality in teachers’ salaries throughout the province 
—can be achieved much more appropriately through a system of provincial 
grants designed to equalize the salary-paying ability of the various school 
districts. 


—The Lethbridge Herald, Monday, March 3 


Alberta Needs Teachers, Not Slaves 

The report of the royal commission set up to inquire into education in 
Alberta is one of the most startling documents of this sort to be seen in a 
long time, and, on the face of it, seems to want to bind the teachers of this 
province into a kind of slavery. 

The Blackstock Commission urges a uniform scale of salaries throughout 
Alberta for teachers, and the establishment of a three-man board which would 
have complete jurisdiction over these salaries. In addition, the teachers’ 
right to strike would be abolished. 

The uniform salary scale might very well mean that teachers’ right to 
move about the province in search of a better job, should they so desire, would 
be restricted. This, of course, is not to be tolerated anywhere in this country. 
In addition, the proposed board would have complete and sole control over 
individual teachers, which might quickly lead to a situation where Alberta 
would have no teachers instead of merely a chronic shortage. 

Thus, it was to be expected that the Alberta Teachers’ Association con¬ 
demns the entire document as “a totalitarian expedient”, and rightly rejects 
its recommendations out of hand. 

It will be recalled that the ATA representatives withdrew from the 
commission’s hearings and refused to present a brief because they felt the 
commission was biased. At that time, the ATA’s stand appeared faintly 
ridiculous and the association was urged to reconsider and present its side to 
the commission. Now, however, in the face of the report handed down by 
the Blackstock Commission it would appear that, at least, the teachers’ stand 
was not without justification. The entire document rails against the teachers 
and the suggestions appear to be designed to frustrate, restrict and demean 
the teachers; it seems, even, to continue the dispute begun during the hearings. 

Hon. A. O. Aalborg, minister of education, while stating that the govern¬ 
ment intends to take no action on the report during the current sitting of the 
Legislature, nevertheless feels that the commission has discharged its duties 
in “very thorough and competent fashion”. It is to be profoundly hoped that 
this does not mean the government approves this document even in principle. 

For the government has no real choice but to throw this report in the 
trash can where it belongs. Implementation, through legislation, of any of 
the recommendations of the Blackstock Commission could well lead to a major 
crisis in education in Alberta. 
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—The Calgary Herald, Tuesday, March 4 



Smith and the Slave 


R. S. PARRY 


“Time may be the greatest enemy of progressivism,” 
says the author. 


T HE philosopher had seated himself to 
rest on the slope of a hill when the 
boy approached. 

“Hullo,” said the Boy. “My name is 
Smith.” 

“I am a philosopher,” said the Philos¬ 
opher. “What can I do for you?” 

“You can answer my questions,” said 
Smith. 

“Ask as many as you wish,” said the 
Philosopher. 

“I have lots,” said Smith. 

“Let us deal with them one at a time, 
then,” answered the Philosopher. 

“The first one,” replied Smith, “is this. 
What is the nature of Reality?” 

The Philosopher stood up. He looked 
about him, then down at his questioner. 
He was thinking that perhaps the young 
learn best through the eyes. “Come with 
me,” he said. 

They went up the hillside and stopped 
at the entrance to a cave. It had a wide 
shaft leading downwards. The Philoso¬ 
pher entered and Smith followed. As 
they progressed, it got brighter and 
brighter, until, when they came to a 
place where the passageway opened on 


to a full, wide cavern, all was as bright 
as day at the time of the noon-day sun. 

Smith, who had spoken to philosophers 
before, recognized the Cave of Plato. 
But here were no chains, nor even stray 
pieces of chain. They had been removed, 
as also had all worn-out fires, ashes, 
prejudices, misunderstandings, and such 
like jobbery. Everything was spick and 
span. 

“There are no shadows,” said Smith. 

“That is so,” said the Philosopher. 
“Where there is Reality, there can be no 
shadows.” 

“This, then, is Reality?” said Smith; 
and he wondered greatly at the scene 
before him. Everywhere he looked there 
was activity. Roads were being laid, hous¬ 
es and skyscrapers were being built, all 
with a precision and energy that were 
truly astonishing. Men moved around in 
cars and aeroplanes, in trains, buses, 
walked along streets, crossed at inter¬ 
sections: precision and neatness, method 
and efficiency. Farms were neat and tidy, 
vegetables were large and clean and 
went to market with precision: not a 
cabbage leaf out of place. Factory chim- 
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neys belched out, at regular intervals, 
little puffs of correctly worked-out ex¬ 
perience. And he could see clearly, with 
the wise mind of the precocious, that 
everything that happened was truly inte¬ 
grated. 

“This, then,” he asked again, “this, 
then, is Reality?” 

“Yes,” said the Philosopher. 

“Explain it to me,” said Smith. 

“It is quite simple,” said the Philoso¬ 
pher, “and it is easy to explain the 
simple. You have but to turn your 
thoughts to five Aspects of what you 
see: the Psychological, the Social, the 
Aesthetic, and the Ethical. These are 
four. The fifth, but no, perhaps we 
should say the first, for the other four 
are contained within this Aspect; in 
fact, they have no meaning without it. 
That first Aspect is the Philosophical. 
With your permission, then, I propose to 
begin with the Philosophical.” 

“Before you do so,” said Smith, “I 
have a question.” 

“By all means,” said the Philosopher. 
“What is your question?” 

“What is that?” asked Smith, and he 
pointed off to one side of the cavern 
where a great Machine-Like Object 
loomed in solitude. 

“That is Time,” said the Philosopher. 

“There is Time in Reality, then?” said 
Smith. 

“Well said,” replied the Philosopher. 
“Of course there is Time in Reality, for 
Man has mastered Time. It is his servant, 
his slave. Notice that there is much 
difference between what you have said 
and saying there is Reality in Time. You 
have made the point very nicely.” 

“Explain its presence, then,” said 
Smith. “How can it be shown that Time 
is in Reality and that Man has mastered 
it?” 

“The secret of its understanding is in 
the On-going,” said the Philosopher. 
“Experience is Now, is Here and Now. 
There is little need to pay attention to 
past or future. All things are in the 
present. It is merely the inconvenience 
that one second comes after the one be¬ 
fore it and before the one after it, that 


makes it so unfortunately necessary to 
have a Machine-Like Object such as that 
in Reality at all.” 

“I see,” said Smith. He looked around 
the cavern at the wealth of experience 
being experienced. The Philosopher be¬ 
gan his explanation of the Philosophy of 
Reality while the On-going on-goed; it 
was fascinating to watch such swelling 
activity while listening to his words. 

“The first Aspect, and the most import¬ 
ant as we have said,” said the Philoso¬ 
pher, “is, of course, the Philosophical. It 
wholly depends upon the mind being 
recognized as an instrument, and so can 
be called Instrumentalism. Through the 
senses some object is perceived, the im¬ 
age is carried to the mind, and the mind 
responds to the stimulus thus given, 
either by thought or by calling on the 
body for action, which, as you know, is 
the result of thought.” 

He paused. “Are you listening?” he 
said to Smith. 

“Yes,” said Smith, “but I was wonder¬ 
ing.” 

“What were you wondering?” asked 
the Philosopher. 

“How you know a good response from 
a bad one,” said Smith. 

“That is easy,” said the Philosopher. 
“A good response, a true response, to 
be good and true must be effective.” 

“There is never any mistake?” asked 
Smith. 

“No,” said the Philosopher. 

“But supposing there was a mistake,” 
said Smith. 

“There could not be,” said the Phil¬ 
osopher. 

“Oh,” said Smith. 

“No,” said the Philosopher. 

“Why not?” asked Smith. 

“You are forgetting,” said the Philoso¬ 
pher, “that I mentioned other Aspects of 
Reality.” 

“So you did,” said Smith. 

“I will put them a little out of order, 
then,” said the Philosopher, and deal 
with your question through the Social 
Aspect. If there does happen to be any 
doubt about the effectiveness of a re¬ 
sponse, it can be compared with the re- 
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suits of others having similar experiences 
and its effectiveness thus judged by data, 
by number.” 

“Then in Reality, quantity is more im¬ 
portant than quality?” said Smith. 

“If you would have it so,” said the 
Philosopher, inspecting his fingernails. 

“That, then, is why Man must be So¬ 
cial?” asked Smith, “so that he can be 
together to compare responses?” 

“Man is Social,” declared the Philoso¬ 
pher, haughily. “In Reality he is Social.” 

“All right, then,” said Smith. “Please 
go on. I am sorry if I have upset you.” 

“Well, you will remember,” said the 
Philosopher, “that one Aspect was the 
Psychological.” 

“That is right,” said Smith. 

“Since the mind is the Instrument,” 
said the Philosopher, “it follows that 
the mind is the light played upon every¬ 
thing, that it illumines all. That is why 
there are no shadows in this cavern. 
Since the mind is Instrument, nothing 
can be hidden from it; nothing, that is, 
that cannot be found out through experi- 

“But,” asked Smith, “although there 
are no shadows in the cavern, might 
there not be some in the mind? or 
minds?” he thought he had better add, 
for the Philosopher , appeared to be in a 
huff. He had taken an orange-stick from 
his pocket and was busily engaged in 
pushing back the cuticle so that the 
half-moons on his fingernails would the 
better show up. He certainly looked as 
if he did not mean to answer the last 
question. 

“Then, of course,” went on the Phil¬ 
osopher, “there is the Aesthetic Aspect. 
Look before you and you will see plenty 
of evidence of that.” 

“I see no Woman,” said Smith. 

“That has nothing to do with it,” said 
the Philosopher. 

“Still; I don’t see any,” said Smith. 

“Of course not,” said the Philosopher. 
“Woman is a part of the Social Aspect, 
anyhow.” 

“In what way?” said Smith. “I know it 
Iras been said that Man embraces Wom¬ 
an.” 


“No, no, no,” said the Philosoph . 
“Woman is not to be seen, since, bei g 
part of the Social Aspect, she is in the 
Home. The Social Aspect is based up n 
the Family, and Woman’s place is in the 
Kitchen. That is On-going enough.” 

“I see,” said Smith. 

“See ‘a little more,” said the Philo > 
pher, still in a huff, “and look at A s- 
thetic.” 

“I am looking,” said Smith. 

“Notice the buildings,” said the Ph I- 
osopher. “Every one different, every o e 
an experience in the use of the mil : 
an expression of the mind as Instrume t. 
If we were to go inside each one, e 
would see a thriving diversity, furtb r 
multifarious expressions of the mind s 
Instrument.” 

“Is it, then—” asked Smith, and 
stopped, for the Machine-Like Obj t 
had given out a kind of menacing rumb . 
“Is it, then,” he asked again, “throu i 
expression that individuality demc - 
strates itself in the midst of many?” 

“Precisely,” said the Philosopher. 

“It is called the Aesthetic?” ask 1 
Smith. 

“It is truly the Aesthetic,” said t ; 
Philosopher. And he went on. “T > 
fourth Aspect of the Philosophy is 1 
Ethical.” 

“I could tell about that,” said Smit . 

“Do so,” said the Philosopher. “By 
means, do so.” He was pleased to s : 
that the boy was learning. 

“You have already given me guidan e 
in that,” said Smith. “Behaviour to f ■ 
good must be effective.” 

“That is so,” said the Philosopher. 

“And since the mind is Instrume; t 
and the response is in experience, tl . 
good can change . . . the effectivene 
is On-going.” 

“Go on,” said the Philosopher. “Yea 
are doing exceedingly well. Please go 

“But I have some thoughts that trouble 
me,” said Smith. 

“Oh,” said the Philosopher. 

“Two,”' said Smith. 

“Say on, then,” said the Philosopher. 
“Let us hear the first.” 
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“I see no animals before me,” said 
Smith. 

“Animals? What do you mean by ani¬ 
mals?” asked the Philosopher. “Man is 
an animal.” 

“No sheep, no goats, nor any cows. No 
dogs. Yes,” said Smith. “There are no 
dogs. No friendly dogs in the streets.” 

“There are no animals, such as you 
name, in Reality,” said the Philosopher. 
“Nor can there be. Experience is experi¬ 
mental and can only be effective through 
mind, the Instrument. Such animals as 
you name could certainly never use the 
mind as Instrument. Therefore they 
could not be Philosophical; nor could 
they be included in the Psychological, 
Social, Aesthetic, Ethical.” 

“But dogs . . .” said Smith. 

“Least of all dogs,” said the Philoso¬ 
pher. 

“Could a dog not be included in the 
Social?” asked Smith. “A dog chasing 
its own tail, could not that be . . .” 

“You might call it “On-going,” the Phil¬ 
osopher forestalled him, “but it certainly 
would not hold up Ethically. Whoever 
heard of a dog catching its own tail. It 
may be On-going, but it is certainly not 
effective.” 

“There would be nothing Aesthetic in 
it, then,” asked Smith. 

“Certainly not,” said the Philosopher. 
“The measure of the Aesthetic, as you 
have already been shown, is the expres¬ 
sion of Man’s mind as Instrument. Can 
the mind express a dog? It can express 
a painting, a story, or build with ma¬ 
terials. But it cannot express a dog. Since 
it cannot express dogs, or any other 
animals, there are none such in Reality. 
What is your second doubt?” 

“That, perhaps, Man is the slave of 
Reality,” said Smith. 

“Not so,” said the Philosopher. “Man 
is the master of Reality. Just as he is 
the master of Time.” 

The Philosopher looked out over the 
scene before him. His eyes were bright, 
his head held high. The Machine-Like 
Object gave out another ominous rum¬ 
ble. 

“With the mind as Instrument, Man js 


the master of All,” boomed the Philoso¬ 
pher. 

The rumbling in the Machine-Like 
Object increased and showed no signs of 
stopping. 

The Philosopher and the boy looked at 
it. A great voice came out of its depth. 

"Time is," said the voice. 

The noise was heard all over the face 
of Reality and a few looked up from their 
On-going experiences. Some smiled. Of 
course Time is, they thought, and we are 
its masters. 

"Time was," rumbled the Machine- 
Like Object. 

No one paid the slightest attention. 
How silly to bother with the past. The 
Philosopher and the boy could only stand 
and wonder. 

"Time is past," thundered the voice, 
and with a great splitting and rendering, 
houses and farms collapsed and the 
cavern walls swept down, blotting out 
everything from their sight. The Philoso¬ 
pher and the boy turned and began to 
walk back up the passageway, leaving be¬ 
hind destruction and debris and clouds 
of dust in which it was difficult to 
breathe. 

“All is destroyed?” asked Smith. 

“All is destroyed,” said the Philoso¬ 
pher. 

“Man, then, was the slave of Reality?” 
asked Smith. 

“I cannot say,” said the Philosopher. 

“Man was the slave of Time?” asked 
Smith. 

But the Philosopher was stumbling 
and mumbling, as he proceeded up the 
passageway, and not a word could be 
made out. 
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O N the first day out of Bremerhaven, 
passengers of the “Arosa Sun” were 
given a sheet of information by members 
of the TRIP organization. “What is 
TRIP?” it queried, and proceeded to 
enlighten them as follows. 


TRIP is the abbreviation for Travellers’ Rec¬ 
reation and Information Program. . . . What 
does TRIP do? It gives you the opportunity 
to do something worthwhile and enjoyable. 
. . . Maybe you can teach languages, lead 
square dances, give Information on the coun¬ 
tries abroad, set up pingpong, chess, or bridge 
tournaments, be quiz master. ... If you 
can, please contact the TRIP staff. 


Six weeks earlier, during the east- 
bound crossing on this ship, I had learned 
that much of the social and informative 
entertainment on board had been the 
result of a similar TRIP proposal. I de¬ 
cided to do something in return. 

“How about an English class for the 
children of school age?” I asked. 

“Very good,” said the organizer of the 
language classes. “We’ll announce it in 
the ship’s paper tomorrow morning,. You 
can meet your class in the Beer Hall at 
ten o’clock.” 

Located almost centrally between stem 
and stern, with a promenade deck run¬ 
ning along both port and starboard sides, 
this recreation room was used for play¬ 
ing chess, checkers, and card games. In 
the evenings, when- the bar was patron¬ 
ized in order to induce the requisite con¬ 
genial atmosphere, a piano and other 
musical instruments complemented the 
voices of the folk song choruses. In the 
mornings, this room was used for a 
series of church services from six to nine 
o’clock, and was then discreetly referred 
to as the Centre Hall. This versatile hub 
of activity was to provide me with a 
classroom. 

Perhaps few other Alberta teachers 
about to open school in a new environ¬ 
ment ever waited for the pupils to ar¬ 
rive under more novel circumstances 
than I did next morning. After the first 
half hour only three children had come. 
(The organizer and I had overlooked the 
obvious fact that the non-English immi¬ 
grants had not read the announcement.) 
however, these first arrivals unexpect¬ 
edly proved to be enthusiastic recruiting 


Fun 


agents. “I know somebody else who \ ill 
come if we tell her,” a couple of 11 le 
German girls said, and off they dash 1. 
The newcomet also knew somebody e e, 
and away they went again. By ele n 
o’clock, eight children, aged six o 
thirteen, were seated along the sides if 
one of the marble-topped tables, look g 
at me with an air of curious expectati i. 

I glanced around somewhat self-c 1- 
sciously. Several chess games were n 
progress at the other tables. People w- e 
drifting in and out of the room. 1 e 
bartender was polishing his counter I 
looked at my pupils and wondered j t 
how and where to begin. Suddenly e 
public address loudspeaker broke ii o 
my thoughts with the announcem- it 
that the ship was approaching Sou i- 
ampton and would dock there abc t 
noon. Understandably, we all wanted o 
be on deck. After agreeing to meet aga i, 
we decided to close school for the day - 
a manifest absurdity, for it hadn’t be n 
opened as yet. 

A ship that is crowded, not only wj ii 
American and Canadian tourists retui v 
ing from abroad but with several hu - 
dred European immigrants as well, ob¬ 
viously cannot offer ideal classroc n 
facilities. All available space on the 
“Arosa Sun” was in use for a variety f 
purposes from morning to night. For all 
that, I did not think that the Beer Hail 
was the, answer to my problem. Again I 
consulted the organizer. 

“We don’t usually get going with our 
programs until we are out on the 
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taught English at sea 


With Phonies 

F. W. LEHMANN 


ocean,” said the TRIP man. “Wait until 
we leave port and I’ll see what we can 
do.” 

We were assigned to the Deep Sea Bar. 
This was a small library room almost di¬ 
rectly astern on the lower deck. It 
housed a bookcase, several tables, folding 
chairs, old chesterfields, and a bar that 
was closed in the mornings. The light 
fixtures, windows, and doors rattled, and 
the floor vibrated, due to our location 
almost above the propeller shafts. The 
ship also heaved and pitched more 
violently here than at the centre part. 

Next morning, at ten o’clock, school 
opened with six children present. (Sev¬ 
eral others were seasick.) They seated 
themselves on an old chesterfield in a 
corner of the room. Six pairs of eyes re¬ 
garded me with expectant interest. 

We discovered that all of us, includ¬ 
ing Zdenka, the Czechoslovakian girl, 
could understand German. Our lessons 
began in that language. As soon as basic 
explanations were understood, there was 
plenty of practice in counting from one 
to thirty and in learning the names of 
the months, so that everyone could re¬ 
spond in English to such questions as, 
how old are you? and, when is your 
birthday? Within a short time the class¬ 
room language was English entirely, 
with only an occasional lapse into Ger¬ 
man if some little learner assumed a 
puzzled frown and asked, “Teacher, was 
ist das?” 

To say that this little group of Euro¬ 
pean children was interested in learning 


English would be to utter the understate¬ 
ment of the year. Their novel school be¬ 
came a part of their exciting new life as 
they floated along to a strange new land. 
They never came “creeping like snail 
unwilling to school.” They invariably 
came running to the appointed place at 
the appointed time, unless the boat was 
bucking heavy seas or unless the lower 
deck was crowded with passengers. 
About halfway through the first day’s 
lessons, I suggested that we take a break. 
They accepted it silently; we went out 
on deck to stretch ourselves for a while. 
Ten minutes later, when I intimated 
recess was over, they rushed to the cor¬ 
ner sofa. “Please, teacher,” said Gisela, 
“let’s not have recess. Wir wollen nur 
Schule haben!”—“We just want to have 
school!” 

Enthusiastically they tackled the 
sounds of a strange alphabet in which, 
as compared with the German they knew, 
“a” equals “e”, and “e” equals “i”, and 
“i” equals “ei”, where “v” sounds like 
“w” and not like “f”, and “w” requires 
them to purse their lips “like a cow get¬ 
ting ready to eat strawberries.” But 
nothing taxed their efforts more persist¬ 
ently than the mystery of tongue-be- 
tween-teeth to sound “th”. Since there is 
nothing comparable to it in German, only 
repeated practice could familiarise them 
with this intriguing little joker that 
made them say: “The day that comes 
before Friday is Sirsday.” But how their 
eyes shone with a sense of accomplish¬ 
ment when it finally was Thursday! They 
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learned that water is not “vet”, and that 
the number after four is not “fife”. They 
recited the numbers to a hundred and 
could spell the first ten. And we com¬ 
promised on recess periods. We called 
them PT on our curriculum and had arm 
stretching exercises to the count of eight 
and deep breathing exercises to the 
count of twenty. Then we had a music 
period and sang, “Are You Sleeping, 
Brother John?” in two parts. We were 
progressing famously. 

But not for long. The Deep Sea Bar 
was invaded by a lately organized group 
of square dance enthusiasts. Now, it 
gives me pleasure to watch square 
dancing; in fact, several days later I had 
an opportunity to join the group and I 
enjoyed the experience. But it was too 
much to expect that a beginners’ class in 
English and a square dance practice 
group can co-exist successfully in the 
same room. Once more I appealed to the 
TRIP leader. 

“I know just the place for you,” he 
assured me. “You can have part of the 
First Class Veranda.” 

This was indeed an almost ideal place. 
It extended more than halfway along the 
port side of the ship and had huge pic¬ 
ture windows facing the sea. Except for 
several first class passengers who were 
quietly writing letters at some small 
tables, the veranda was unpopulated— 
an impossible situation in any other rec¬ 
reational space on board. The children 
and I began to pull together a number of 
chairs at one end of the veranda. 

Suddenly a new obstruction appeared 
in the person of the deck steward. In a 
stream of Italian, assisted by unmistak¬ 
able gestures, he tried to make us under¬ 
stand that neither the immigrant bam- 
binos nor I as a tourist passenger had 
any business on the First Class Veranda. 
Evidently there had not been the neces¬ 
sary preliminary liaison between him 
and the TRIP staff. Since my knowledge 
of the Italian language is little more than 
nil decimal nought percent, I felt help¬ 
less in the face of his attempt to shoo us 
away. Neither in German nor in French 
was I able to convince him that we were 


there by permission. My little groip 
looked at me in breathless expectation o 
do something. In this contingency I c > 
cided, if necessary, to invent sore 
Italian. Darkly I hinted (in English) th t 
I should like to consult “11 Capitan ” 
about tViis. He stared at me, undecid d 
as to my meaning. Seizing the advantas :, 
I moved in with more chairs. He did r t 
hinder us but went away, mutteri; g 
slightly. 

We set to work once more with a joyo s 
will. We read and memorized, “Cobbl r, 
cobbler, mend my shoe, etc.,” sang o r 
round in two parts and tried it in fc r 
but were not successful in this for la c 
of sufficient singers in each part. A 2 
added oral arithmetic to our curriculu 
Some English children, attracted by 0 r 
activities, came and joined us. So pass I 
another gratifying three days. 

By now we were sailing down the 
Lawrence. The big picture windows th t 
had revealed nothing by the rhythn : 
roll of the Atlantic waves now show 1 
tempting distractions. But can you e - 
pect even enthusiastic youngsters to cc - 
centrate on “how much are seven tim 3 
nine?” when the “Homeric” is saili : 
majestically downstream before yo r 
very eyes? Or when the overflow cro\ 1 
from the promenade deck comes to wat 1 
the pingpong tournament finals that h 1 
to be played on the Veranda a few yar s 
away from our school? Or when the sh > 
comes unexpectedly to a halt in mi >- 
stream to take the pilot on board? The ' 
was no doubt about it. Our last lesse n 
was drawing close. 

The “Arosa Sun” was to dock c 
Wolfe’s Cove in about four hours. For 
our final lesson, at three o’clock that ; > 
ternoon, we would attempt to review ail 
that we had learned. It was much mo a 
than our ‘blackboard’ (a sheet of lar a 
size newsprint clamped on a board wim 
the lessons ‘chalked’ on it with a blade 
packing-box crayon) would hold. That 
was a good thing. No longer could I ex¬ 
pect to hold their attention. The big ad¬ 
venture of landing in Canada opened up 
new interests before them all. As a sort 
of climax, the ship’s photographer came 
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along and took a picture of our class. 
Soon after we closed school. 

Before we parted, I gave them a little 
talk on Canadian schools, teachers, and 
playmates. I emphasized that their friend¬ 
liness, courtesy, and enthusiasm would 
help to dispel the first feeling of strange¬ 
ness. Before long they would be little 
Canadians, quite at home in their new en¬ 
vironment. They promised they would 
work hard and try to please their new 
teachers. Everyone shook hands with me, 
the boys making a little bow, and the 
girls dropping a curtsy. “Soon you will 
not do that anymore,” I thought, rather 
regretfully, but I did not tell them that. 

I recalled a late September day in 1924, 


when I stood on the deck of the “Empress 
of France” and thrilled to the panorama 
of the St. Lawrence shoreline gradually 
narrowing towards Quebec, and to the 
prospect of disembarkation to explore 
“fresh woods and pastures new.” I sensed 
that the changeover from the Oberreal- 
schule in Kiel to a rural school in Alberta 
would not be made without pangs of 
regret and strenuous efforts at adapta¬ 
tion. To have helped to make the transi¬ 
tion from a school in Europe to one in 
Canada a little easier for these young¬ 
sters made me feel a sense of accom¬ 
plishment, and reminded me that 33 years 
before I, too, had been a New Canadian 
like my little friends. 


The Royal Commission on uniform teachers’ salaries cost the Alberta Govern¬ 
ment $10,126, according to information tabled in the Legislature Thursday. 
Expenses of the commission were $9,185, and it cost $941 to have the report 
printed. —The Edmonton Journal, March 7 



In Memory 


Name 

Last Employment 

Date of Death 

Mary Winnifred Bell 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

July 9, 1957 

Mary Dier 

Drumheller S.D. 30 

Oct. 17, 1957 

* Robert B. Forsyth 

Calgary S.D. 19 

Sept. 19, 1957 

* Alonzo John Heywood 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Nov. 26, 1957 

* Janie B. McConnell 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Nov. 11, 1957 

Laura Annie Moar 

Drumheller S.D. 2472 

Aug. 17, 1957 

* Sister Saint-Paulin 

Edmonton Sep. S.D. 7 

* Pensioners 

Sept. 10, 1957 
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Educatio i 


O VER 850 delegates from St. John’s to 
Victoria, representing 35 national or¬ 
ganizations, met in Ottawa from February 
16 to 20 for the first national conference 
on education in Canada’s history. 

The conference was unique in many 
ways. It was not organized by educators, 
but rather by a committee consisting of 
both educational and lay organizations, 
with the latter in the majority. 

Dr. Wilder G. Penfield, a noted Cana¬ 
dian neurologist, chaired the conference. 
Lt. Col. K. R. Swinton, general manager 
of Thomas A. Edison Co. of Canada Ltd, 
was chairman of the conference commit¬ 
tee, and Max Swerdlow of the Canadian 
Labour Congress chaired the steering 
committee. George G. Croskery of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation acted as 
conference director. Guest speakers and 
program participants included such noted 
persons as Sir Ronald Gould, general sec¬ 
retary of the National Union of Teachers 
and president of the World Confedera¬ 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession; Dr. William G. Carr, execu¬ 
tive secretary of the National Education 
Association; Dr. A. W. Trueman, execu¬ 
tive director of the Canada Council; Alexi 
S. Tovstogan, second secretary of the Em¬ 
bassy of the USSR, and Douglas LePan, 
until recently secretary and research 
director for the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects. Delegates 
ranged from university presidents to 
classroom teachers, and from managers 
of large corporations to assembly-line 


workers. The conference truly was i 
great meeting of minds. 

The conference opened with a get 
acquainted session on Sunday evening 
February 16. Monday was devoted t( 
speeches and panels designed to set the 
tone of the conference. Douglas LePan 
in an address on economic prospects anc 
education, pointed out that Canada is be 
coming increasingly industrialized and 
urbanized, and that the development of 
automation will continue this process a.s 
well as increasing our real wealth. He 
noted that, because education cannot be 
mechanized to any appreciable degree 
its cost is bound to increase at a greater 
rate than the cost of most other products 
and services. Education, according to Mr 
LePan, is social capital and is vitally 
necessary for continued social, as well 
as economic, progress. 

Dr. Carr, during a panel discussion, 
outlined the four main purposes of 
American education as: equality of op¬ 
portunity, quality of learning, freedom, 
and diversity. 

Dr. Trueman’s comments can be sum¬ 
med up by his statement: “There is 
nothing wrong with Canadian education 
that a great deal of money wouldn’t 
cure.” 

Mr. Tovstogan gave a detailed account 
of the Russian educational system and 
wished the delegates well in their 
deliberations. 

Sir Ronald Gould stated that all edu¬ 
cators must have a purpose. He suggest- 
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mphasized 


E. J. INGRAM 


ed that the three most important pur¬ 
poses of education should be: to prepare 
our students to make a living; to pre¬ 
pare them to live in a free society; and 
to develop their personalities to the 
fullest possible extent. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were devoted 
to workshop sessions on the eight con¬ 
ference topics chosen beforehand by the 
conference committee. Each delegate 
registered in one of the following work¬ 
shops: 

Buildings and Equipment 
Education for Leisure 
Financing Education 
Higher Education 
Organization and Curriculum 
Role of the Home in Education 
Special Needs in Education 
Teachers: Quality and Quantity 

Research studies were presented and 
speakers and panels discussed the prob¬ 
lems thoroughly. All delegates were 
given an opportunity to view their 
opinions and to present resolutions. The 
chairman of each workshop presented 
the findings of his group to a plenary 
session on Thursday morning. 

Thirty-one resolutions were approved 
by the plenary session on Thursday. 


Many delegates were disappointed with 
the broad and general nature of the 
resolutions, but most realized that the 
great diversity in views and backgrounds 
made it impossible for anything very 
specific. 

The workshop on Buildings and Equip¬ 
ment presented resolutions urging that: 

• more use be made of school buildings 
out of school hours; 

• further research be carried on in edu¬ 
cational TV; 

• landscaping of school grounds be an 
integral part of the planning of school 
buildings. 

The resolution from the workshop on 
Education for Leisure urged that library 
facilities be expanded in all parts of 
Canada. 

The workshop on Financing Education 
urged that: 

• the federal government increase sub¬ 
stantially grants to provinces so that 
all Canadian children can have an 
equal educational opportunity; 

• all provinces be urged to adopt 
equalization grants to provide equal 
educational opportunity for all chil¬ 
dren in the province; 

• the federal government provide 
special grants for institutes of tech¬ 
nology; 

• federal and provincial governments 
act immediately to provide substan¬ 
tially increased financial aid for edu¬ 
cation; 
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• a fund be established for the pro¬ 
motion of adult education. 

The resolutions developed by the 
workshop on Higher Education were: 

• initiation of an adequate student aid 
program through the cooperation of 
government, industry, business, and 
other interested groups; 

• establishment of a basic research pro¬ 
gram in all subject fields, adequately 
financed through government grants 
and donations from private groups; 

• expansion of facilities for technologi¬ 
cal education; 

• distribution to parents and students 
of more information regarding post- 
high school educational opportunities; 

• investigation of a more equitable 
method of distributing federal grants 
to universities. 

The resolutions from the workshop on 
Organization and Curriculum urged that: 

• a national educational research body 
be formed and that more financial aid 
be given to educational research on 
the provincial and local levels; 

• a proper curriculum be developed for 
children of all talents and interests; 

• the study of French be included in 
the elementary grades; 

• departments of education, teachers’ 
organizations, trustees, home and 
school associations, and all other or¬ 
ganizations involved in the conference 
exert every effort to reassert the 
emphasis on quality, so that all Cana¬ 
dian children may have the services 
of mature, fully-qualified, competent 
teachers. 

The workshop on the Role of the Home 
emphasized in its resolutions that the 
home plays a prominent part in the de¬ 
velopment of the child and that the 
home should play a major role in deter¬ 
mining the objectives of education. 

The workshop on Special Needs 
recommended that: 

• all handicapped children be provided 
with the opportunity to develop their 
capacities to the maximum; 

• adequate grants be established by 


provincial and federal governn mts 
for the education of handica ped 
children. 

Four resolutions came from the v irk- 
shop on Teachers: Quality and Quar ity: 

• teachers should continue to pres for 
high minimum standards for a. nit- 
tance to the profession and si uld 
also concern themselves with, ind 
participate in, regulations concer ing 
admission and certification; 

• salary levels should be establi red 
that will enable teachers to se ure 
financial rewards equal to those aid 
to people with similar qualifies ons 
in other professions; 

• efforts should be made to su ply 
rural areas with qualified teache ; 

• candidates for entrance to the t> ch- 
ing profession should be reqi :ed 
to have complete senior matricul; ion 
or its equivalent; the reqi ed 
academic - professional prepar; ion 
should be established immediate! as 
a minimum of two years after sc ior 
matriculation, with a view to he 
adoption in the near future of a n ni- 
mum of four years of academic .nd 
professional study, and that er- 
manent teaching certificates and ip- 
lomas be granted only to persons ho 
have met these standards. 

Sir Ronald Gould, in summing up ais 
impressions of the conference, obse ed 
that the two most important probl ms 
discussed were the matters of ed ca- 
tional finance and teacher quality. Ir his 
opinion, if we can get the publi< to 
realize the problems we face and the im¬ 
portance of education, adequate fi an- 
cial support is bound to follow. Sir 
Ronald warned that the financing of < du- 
cation should in no way interfere . ith 
the academic and economic freedorr of 
teachers. Young people will not enter 
teaching if it is not given the high pres¬ 
tige which it requires. This prestige will 
not be acquired if teachers are constant¬ 
ly told what to do and how to do it, 
or if, they are constantly blamed for 
the failures of the educational system. 
Sir Ronald believes, if good teachers 
were placed before small classes in an 
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adequate physical environment, most of 
the problems in education would be 
solved. The most important thing, he con¬ 
tinued, was to obtain a good teacher 
for every class. Good teachers are the 
result of high entrance requirements, a 
comprehensive program of teacher edu¬ 
cation, and attractive salary scales. 

Dr. Wilder Penfield, in his closing re¬ 
marks, stated that present financial need 
in education is double that currently 
available. In fact, immediate future 


financial need will be three times as 
great. Dr. Penfield concluded the con¬ 
ference with the following statement: 

Clarify the limits of responsibility In regard 
to education and research, as between provin¬ 
cial government and federal g 


above political c 
The common ir 
must pay for tl 

possible Institutions. He « 
the young of this c——- 


and tl 


in's educational instttu- 


natlonal achievement. 

One of the resolutions passed by the 
conference would establish a permanent 


secretariat to complete the work of this 
conference and to plan for its con¬ 
tinuance. 

The Association of Canadian Adver¬ 
tisers and the Canadian Association of 
Advertising Agencies, through their non¬ 
profit Canadian advertising board form¬ 
ed to promote public welfare, are donat¬ 
ing over $1,000,000 worth of advertising 
to the problems of Canadian education. 
This advertising will be conducted 
through the various media of communi¬ 
cation and will extend over a three- 
month period. 

In the final analysis, the success of the 
conference will be measured by change 
in the attitude of the public towards edu¬ 
cation. This will be the primary task of 
the conference delegates and the spon¬ 
soring organizations they represent. 

Alberta Teachers’ Association locals 
and sublocals, school staffs, and home 
and school associations can do a great 
deal to make the results of the conference 
known and to publicize the needs of edu¬ 
cation. Over 35 delegates from Alberta 
attended the conference, and most of 
them are prepared to appear at public 
meetings to present their reports. 


CIL Fellowships 

Canadian Industries Limited announ¬ 
ces that, of 17 fellowships provided by 
the company annually, 14 for students 
working for their doctorate degrees at 
various Canadian universities will be 
raised in value from $2,000 to $2,400 
each, the award to the student becoming 
$2,000 and the grant to the university 
$400. The company will continue to pro¬ 
vide three fellowships, valued at $1,200 
each, for students working for their 
master’s degrees, with an additional 
maintenance grant of $300 to the uni¬ 
versity. The CIL fellowships will be 
available at the University of Alberta, 
University of British Columbia, Dal- 
housie University, Laval University, Mac¬ 


donald College, University of Manitoba, 
McGill University (two), McMaster Uni¬ 
versity, University of Montreal, Ontario 
Agricultural College, University of Otta¬ 
wa, Queen’s University, University of 
Saskatchewan, University of Toronto 
(two), and University of Western On¬ 
tario. 

In addition, CIL provides several fellow¬ 
ships for research in wildlife manage¬ 
ment. This program continues in force; 
each qualifying student will again re¬ 
ceive $1,200 and a possible further grant 
of up to $1,000 if he undertakes summer 
research work. The amount given to the 
university will be $300. 
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The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Code of Ethics 


1. The teacher is courteous, just and professional in all relationships. 

2. All testimonials and documents presented by a teacher are truthful and 
confidential. 

3. The teacher strives constantly to improve his educational practice. 

4. The teacher avoids interfering between other teachers and pupils. 

5. Upon each teacher personally and individually rests the responsibility for 
reporting through proper channels all matters harmful to the welfare of 
the school. 

6. The teacher regards as confidential, and does not divulge other than 
through official channels, any information of a personal or domestic 
nature, concerning either pupils or homes, obtained in the course of his 
professional duties. 

7. Official business is transacted only through properly designated officials. 

8. Contracts are respected by both parties and dissolved only by mutual 
consent or according to the terms prescribed by statute. 

9. The teacher does not accept a contract with an employer whose relations 
with the professional organization are unsatisfactory, without first clear¬ 
ing through head office of The Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

10. Each teacher is an active participant in the work of his professional 
organization. 

11. The teacher adheres to salary schedules negotiated by his professional 
organization. 

12. The teacher who in his professional capacity is a member of a committee, 
board, or authority, dealing with education matters or with teacher train¬ 
ing or certification, must be elected or appointed by The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. 

13. The teacher refrains from knowingly underbidding fellow-applicants for 
teaching positions, and refuses to apply for, or to accept, a teaching posi¬ 
tion before such position has become vacant. 

14. No teacher accepts compensation for helping another teacher to get a 
position or a promotion. 

15. Unfavourable criticism of an associate is studiously avoided except when 
made to proper officials, and then only in confidence and after the 
associate has been informed of the nature of the criticism. 
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A cooperative staff project 


Central Libraries 

R. B. LAYTON 


y ES! And the time is long overdue! An 
organized library program in Alberta 
schools is conspicuous by its absence, in 
spite of the fact that such service is so 
essential to our school curriculum. 

At Parkallen School in Edmonton, we 
have now had a central library in oper¬ 
ation for more than a year and a half. 
Parkallen classes, during their weekly 
library visits, have been developing li¬ 
brary skills which add much pleasure 
and open broader horizons in the years 
that lie ahead. These children are having 
a pleasant and a profitable experience 
with books. 

Before we started our central library, 
each classroom had a book collection of 
of a sort. There was even a nondescript 
central book collection. Neither was 
adequate in quantity or quality; neither 
was getting the best use. 

About April of 1956, our staff decided 
to develop an organized central library. 
We had misgivings about how it would 
work and we soon found that the effort 
required was much more than we had 
ever expected, but the result was worth 
all our time and trouble. 

When speaking of a central library, I 
have in mind a school of ten or more 
classrooms. At Parkallen, we have 22 
rooms, four of which are junior high 
(two each of Grades VII and Vm). Many 
educationists might find fault with our 
central library because they are of the 
opinion that a central library is not 
necessary for elementary grades. “We 
can get along without it,” they say. So, 
too, can a person manage without a 
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thumb. But how much more can be ac¬ 
complished when he has this fifth digit! 

The Parkallen library is classified on 
the Dewey Decimal system. Several rea¬ 
sons influenced our decision. This is the 
organization as used in the city’s public 
high schools. Our pupils, when they 
reach these higher grades, will find a 
library system they have already been 
using. Likewise, the Public Libraries in 
our city use the Dewey system. Another 
reason is the availability of a wealth of 
books, pamphlets, and other aids all 
based on the Dewey system, ready to 
assist in the organization and operation 
of central libraries. 

Our first step in setting up the central 
library was to move extra book shelves 
into a classroom and to move all the 
books from other classrooms into this 
centre, in our case some 1,600. The classi¬ 
fication of the books was done with the 
help of a committee of teachers and stu¬ 
dents. The classification and the prepa¬ 
ration of catalogue cards were the most 
difficult parts of the work. First to be 
done were the supplementary readers 
for Division One. Next was the fiction 
group. Then an attack was made on the 
non-fiction books. Each of our books, 
whether fiction or non-fiction, was 
marked to indicate its suggested reading 
level. For our school, we find this in¬ 
formation essential and valuable. Al¬ 
though pupils may be in one particular 
grade, they are not all at the same 
reading level. A pupil needs a book 
within his own reading range for suc¬ 
cessful reading. 
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Early in December, some three months 
after our start, most of the books were 
transferred to our new library room. 
The fiction books were placed in sections 
around the room to alternate with non¬ 
fiction. This was done to avoid concen¬ 
tration of fiction borrowers at any one 
spot. 

Next, we set about training student- 
librarians. Each teacher from Grade III 
up picked three or four student-librari¬ 
ans for his room. These pupils were 
given some instruction regarding the 
general organization of the Dewey classi¬ 
fication, the distribution of books on the 
shelves in our library, how the books 
were processed, and the procedure for 
charging the books in and out. 

During scheduled, weekly half-hour li¬ 
brary periods, these student-librarians 
supervise activity in the library. Only 
one class is permitted there at a time. 
Returned books are first checked in. 
Then new books or renewals are stamped 
out for a week, our standard loan period. 
A pupil may take as many books, fiction 
or otherwise, as he thinks he can read in 
one week. Of course, these books may 
be taken home. As the charging is done 
by the pupils, the teacher is free to assist 
those who are slow in making a selection. 

Pupils and staff are gradually making 
more use of the card catalogue. For 
each book there are at least two cards, 
title and author. Where appropriate, 
there are subject cards. A fourth type of 
card, the classified card, is used for non¬ 
fiction. Whenever possible, we buy the 
prepared sets of Wilson printed cards. 
These save the teacher-librarian a tre¬ 
mendous amount of time. 

A cabinet containing filmstrips is also 
located in our library. For each filmstrip, 
there is a blue card in the card cata¬ 
logue. Students and teachers can quickly 
find what the library has in either books 
or filmstrips. 

If a teacher wishes a block of books 
for any reason, that teacher may borrow 
what books she needs for whatever 
length of time required. At the end of 
that period, the books, instead of staying 
idle in the corner of some classroom, 


come back to the central library whe e 
they are available for further circulation. 
Teachers now have more, not few r, 
books at their disposal. 

The Dewey Decimal classification of 
books does not pose any special problem 
for elementary pupils. Indeed, most of 
them seem to appreciate having a bo ik 
collection which is organized. Each book, 
then, has a certain place. Some pup Is 
may not even be conscious of the nu n- 
bers. Others who are more discemi g 
soon learn that the numbers have met¬ 
ing and are a help when looking for a 
book. 

The space used for our library was 1 at 
designed as such. Parkallen is most f r- 
tunate that the architectural plan af 
the school was in the shape of an “1 
Without the enlarged area on the cro s- 
bar of the “H” we could not have hac a 
central library. On the other hand, 1- 
though we have the space, we have c r- 
tain problems because of its locatr i. 
Pupils from either wing troop throu ;h 
and back when they go to the gym: a- 
sium, the music room, the nurse’s offi e, 
the principal’s office, and the main sto > 
room. 

However, in spite of the traffic, t le 
facilities of our central library are ga fl¬ 
ing wider use all the time. Our expo i- 
ence is that, once organized, a cent al 
library just seems to grow, almost on ts 
own. Our book collection will soon >e 
almost double the figure at June, 19 6. 
Our home and school association l as 
helped in our growth. Most important, 
our pupils are reading more and mo e. 
Get pupils to books, as our schedu (i 
visits do, and they will find the reading 
habit comes easier. Furthermore, they 
have the whole school collection from 
which to choose. How much greater ; e 
their chances of getting something of in¬ 
terest at their own reading level! There 
is much more assistance we wish our li¬ 
brary could offer, but the maximum in 
library service is only possible when a 
full-time trained librarian is in charge. 

Those in Alberta who are interested 
in the promotion of central school li¬ 
braries, from the elementary grades up, 
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are faced by several major problems: 

■ shortage of personnel trained for 
school libraries, 

■ school construction which makes no 
provision for central library facilities, 

■ lack of a Department of Education 
policy regarding school libraries, 

■ lack of interest in the value and im¬ 
portance of school libraries to the edu¬ 
cational program in our province. 
Alberta lags sadly behind British Co¬ 


lumbia and Saskatchewan in the devel¬ 
opment of school libraries. The latter 
two have made a start: British Columbia 
in 1929 and Saskatchewan in 1946. Al¬ 
berta school children will always be 
‘short-changed’ until educational authori¬ 
ties at provincial and local level adopt 
an active policy in promoting school 
libraries as an integral part of the 
school curriculum. 


Official Opening , Education Week 


Over 250 guests from Edmonton and 
district, representing 65 educational and 
lay organizations, met in the Northern 
Alberta Jubilee Auditorium on Monday 
evening, March 3, to take part in the 
second annual Education Week opening 
ceremonies sponsored by the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. President Mrs. 
Inez K. Castleton was chairman. 

Alderman Mrs. M. L. Douglas wel¬ 
comed the guests to the city and em¬ 
phasized the importance of education in 
our modern world. Hon. E. C. Manning, 
Premier of Alberta, proclaimed Educa¬ 
tion Week officially open. He commend¬ 
ed the Alberta Teachers’ Association for 
sponsoring such an important event and 
emphasized the growing importance of 
education in our complex society. “Today, 
more than ever before,” Mr. Manning 
said, “we need a well-rounded educa¬ 
tional system consisting of both the 
sciences and the humanities.” 

Lister Sinclair, guest speaker and noted 
Toronto playwright, author, and com¬ 
mentator, claimed that schooling was a 
basis for education which accumulated 
over an entire lifetime. Mr. Sinclair ob¬ 
served that information does not neces¬ 
sarily lead to wisdom and thus cannot 
be classed as education. Training, he 
thought, is necessary to provide us with 
the skills of our trade, but a well-trained 
man is not of necessity an educated man. 
An educated man, Mr. Sinclair noted, 


has three distinctive characteristics. He 
is able to express himself clearly and 
accurately in his own language. He tries 
throughout his life to assess his position 
in the world in relation to other men 
and also man’s position in the universe. 
In addition, an educated man must be 
conversant with at least one of the arts. 
H. J. M. Ross, past president of the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association, thanked Mr. 
Sinclair for his searching comparison of 
schooling, information, training, and 
education. 

Typewriting Teachers 
Workshop 

Dr. Lawrence W. Erickson, head of the 
Department of Business Education at 
U.C.L.A., will conduct a workshop for 
typewriting teachers in Edmonton during 
the Easter holidays under the auspices 
of the Edmonton Business Education 
Teachers. All sessions of this workshop 
will be open to any and all typing teach¬ 
ers of this province. Any teacher who 
wishes to register for the workshop 
should write to Mr. John Yusep, Victoria 
Composite High School, Edmonton. Ten¬ 
tative dates are April 10 and 11. Dr. 
Erickson is the co-author of the most 
widely used typing textbook on this 
continent. 
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Financial Report 

Auditors’ Report 

February 14, 1918 

To the Members of 

The Alberta Teachers' Association 

We have examined the balance sheet of The Alberta Teachers’ Association s 
at December 31, 1957, and the statement of income and expenditure for the ye r 
ended on that date and have obtained all the information and explanations we ha e 
required. Our examination included a general review of the accounting procedur s 
and such tests of accounting records and other supporting evidence as we consider d 
necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income a d 
expenditure are properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of t e 
state of affairs of the Association as of December 31, 1957, and the results of s 
operations for the year ended on that date, according to the best of our informati n 
and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Association. 

DELOITTE, PLENDER, HASKINS & SEL 3 
Chartered Accountar s 


General Report 

Operations for the year 1957 have resulted in a surplus of $24,124.11 on genei 1 
account, and a deficit of $3,786.28 on The AT A Magazine, or a net surplus f 
$20,337.83. 

In accordance with a resolution of the 1957 Annual General Meeting, an amoi t 
of $46,596.65 has been transferred from Surplus to the Special Emergency Fui , 
leaving a balance of $20,000.00 in Surplus at that time. 

Additions to Fixed Assets during the year totalled $5,691.24 of which $3,600. 5 
was added to Building and $2,090.49 to Furniture and Equipment. The mortgage o 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund has been reduced by $5,019.95 during 1957. 

Appropriations to Trust Funds from Revenue in 1957 totalled $28,717.35, com ¬ 
posed of $13,000.00 from General Revenue and $15,717.35 from Investment Eamin; 
the latter being the total investment earnings for the year. Details of the transactions 
in the Trust Funds during the year are set forth in a schedule attached. 

Net cost of operating Barnett House for the year was $6,604.31 or $550.36 per 
month. This amount has been charged as rent for the Association under Office and 
Administrative Expenditures. 
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total $545,992.99 arrived 


The Association’s net assets, or members’ equity, now 
at as follows: 

Total assets per balance sheet $603,892.46 

Deduct: 

Current liabilities $11,590.58 

TRF mortgage 46,308.89 

- 57,899.47 


Net assets or members’ equity 


THE ATA MAGAZINE 

Revenue and Expenditure Statement 

December 31, 1957 


Revenue 


Advertising 

Subscriptions 


$ 11,175.60 
13,967.00 


Expenditure 


Administration 

Salaries 

Editors’ conference 


$ 1,600.00 
4,400.00 

612.70 $ 6,612.70 


Printing of magazine (10 issues) $ 17,888.83 

Costs and commissions on advertising 2,404.33 

Postage—magazine 823.02 


21,116.18 


Rent and janitor 


1,200.00 


Net Deficit—for year ended December 31, 1957, 
carried to Income and Expenditure Statement 


$ 25,142.60' 


28,928.88' 

$ 3,786.28 
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THE ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 


Balance Sheet 

December 31, 1957 

Assets 


Current Assets: 


Estimated fees receivable 

Cash advanced for executive expense 

Accounts receivable 

Less allowance for doubtful accounts 


$ 25,821.05 
401.96 

$ 2,686.78 

200.00 2,486.78 


Prepaid expense: stationery, insurance, postage, etc. 2,088.82 


Fixed Assets: 

(at cost except as noted) 

Book Value 
$ 5,112.08 
136,143.19 
8,884.13 
1.00 


$188,585.92 $ 38,445.52 


Land 

Building 

Office equipment 
Library (nominal value) 


Accum. 

* Cost Depreciation 
$ 5,112.08 

162,725.08 $ 26,581.89 
20,747.76 11,863.63 

1.00 


Other Assets: 

Professional assistance loans 
Deposits 


$ 5,135.00 
615.00 


Trust Fund Assets: 


Cash in bank 
Investments: 

Securities (at cost) 

F. J. C. Seymour mortgage 
E. J. Ingram mortgage 


$ 7,897.65 

$396,689.18 

2,227.41 

6,091.85 405,008.44 


Accrued bond interest 


4,297.36 


$ 30,798 1 


150,140 0 

5,750 )0 


417,20315 
$603,892 t6 
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THE ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

Balance Sheet 

December 31, 1957 

Liabilities 

Current Liabilities: 

Bank overdraft 
Accounts payable 
Locals fees payable 
Deposits on salary handbook 


Long-Term Liability: 

4% % Mortgage to Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, payable $600.00 per month 
including interest 

Total liabilities 

Members' Equities: 

Unallocated surplus: 

Balance December 31, 1956 $ 66,596.65 

Less transfer to special emergency fund 46,596.65 

$ 20,000.00 

$ 20,337.83 

411.85 20,749.68 

$ 40,749.68 

81,039.86 
7,000.00 

$ 23,129.97 
21,132.51 
23,102.04 
227,130.09 

122,708.84 417,203.45 

Total members’ equities 


Net surplus for year 1957 
Write-off of old outstanding cheques 

Balance December 31, 1957 

Building fund reserve 
Professional assistance reserve 
Trust fund reserves: 

Scholarships 

Research 

Library 

Special emergency 
General 


$ 974.40 

1,713.98 
8,727.20 
630.00 


$ 11,590.58 


46,308.89 
$ 57,899.47 


545,992.99- 












THE ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 


Income and Expenditure Statement 

December 31, 1957 

Income 


Fees 

$207,146.47 


Less transferred to The ATA Magazine 

13,500.00 

$193,646.47 

Investment earnings 


15,717.35 

Sale of handbook 


55.00 

Mimeographing charges 


370.76 

Expenditu 

re 


Office and administration 


$ 62,112.55 

Law costs and legal retainer 


3,590.00 

Publicity 


4,332.59 

Fall conventions 


5,004.15 

Fall convention secretaries’ meeting 


554.07 

Banff Workshop 

$ 7,483.44 


Less receipts applied 

3,706.55 

3,776.89 

Principals’ leadership course 


583.72 

Annual general meeting 


10,772.13 

Emergent general meeting 


3,601.27 

Executive meetings 


8,000.15 

General executive expenses 


7,151.64 

Committees 


3,399.22 

Salary negotiations 


12,751.89 

Salary seminar 


2,581.63 

Provincial salary schedule 


9,441.04 

Board of reference and grievances 


1,896.12 

Canadian Teachers’ Federation—fees 


8,851.00 

Economic consultant 


500.00 

Conferences and conventions 


4,176.30 

Scholarships 

$ 2,795.00 


Less revenue applied 

983.19 

1,811.21 

Library 

$ 151.17 


Less revenue applied 

151.17 


Research 

$ 2,000.00 


Less revenue applied 

1,939.45 

60.55 

Trust fund appropriations: 

From general revenue 

$ 13,000.00 


From investment earnings 

15,717.35 

28,717.35 

Professional assistance appropriation 


2,000.00 


Net General Surplus 

Less Magazine Deficit for Year 

Net Surplus, being excess of Income over Expenditure 
for the year ended December 31, 1957 


$209,789 8 


185,665.47 
$ 24,124. fi 
3,786.28 

$ 20,337.83 
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THE ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 


BARNETT HOUSE 

Schedule of Rental Costs 

December 31, 1957 


Revenue 

Rentals: 

Monarch Life Assurance Company 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
The ATA Magazine 

Total Revenue 


2 , 000.00 

1,200.00 


Expenditure 


Taxes 

Insurance 

Maintenance 

Heat 

Light and water 
Less recoveries 

Janitor 

Less recoveries 

Total direct expense 
Interest on mortgage 
Provision for depreciation at ‘IVz % 


$ 3,150.07 

239.16 $ 3,389.23 


3,889.78 

549.00 

$ 1,140.24 

483.12 657.12 


$ 2,700.00 

1,260.00 1,440.00 


$ 9,925.13 
2,180.05 

cost 4,195.93 


Total Expenditure 


16,301.11 


Net Cost in Lieu of Rent 


$ 6,604.31 
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THE ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 



Balance December 31, 1957 $23,129.97 $21,132.51 $23,102.04 $227,130.09 $122,708.84 $417,203.45 
















Fhe forty-first 

Annual General Meeting 


Over 225 councillors and members of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association will at¬ 
tend the Association’s forty-first Annual 
General Meeting to be held in the Hotel 
Palliser, Calgary. Registration will com¬ 
mence at 9 a.m. on Monday, April 7. 

General chairman of the sessions will 
be Mrs. Inez K. Castleton, provincial 
president. R. F. Staples, vice-president, 
will be chairman of the Resolutions and 
Finance Committees. 

Eric C. Ansley, general secretary-treas¬ 
urer, Fred J. C. Seymour, assistant gen¬ 


eral secretary, and W. Roy Eyres and E. 
J. Ingram, executive assistants, will assist 
the table officers with arrangements. 

The annual banquet will be held on 
Tuesday and will feature an address by 
Dr. W. H. Johns, vice-president, Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. 

Topics of interest on the agenda will 
include teachers’ salaries, the Royal 
Commission on education, and legisla¬ 
tion. Some seventy resolutions sponsored 
by local associations and by the Exec¬ 
utive Council will be considered. 


AGM Memo 

V Make your hotel reservations early 

V Bring your councillor credential form 

V Study the resolutions to be discussed by the AGM 

V Plan to attend all of the sessions all of the time 


Order of Business 

Monday, April 7 

9:00 Registration 
10:00 Order 

O Canada 

Address of welcome 
Minutes of 1957 Annual General Meeting 
Appointment of AGM committees 
Finance, Scrutineers, Resolutions 
Hearing of fraternal delegates 
Reports 
12:00 Adjourn 
1:30 Resolutions 
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3:15 Recess 
3:20 Resolutions 
4:30 Adjourn 

7:30 Financial report (General Session) 

Tuesday, April 8 

9:30 Resolutions 
Reports 
10:25 Recess 
10:30 Resolutions 
12:00 Adjourn 
2:00 Resolutions 
3:15 Recess 
3:20 Resolutions 
4:00 Adjourn 

6:30 Banquet: Address—Dr. W. H. Johns, Vice-President, 
University of Alberta 


Wednesday, April 9 

9:30 Reports 

Resolutions 
10:55 Recess 
11:00 Resolutions 
12:00 Adjourn 
2:00 Resolutions 
3:15 Recess 
3:20 Resolutions 

Installation of officers and district representatives 

God Save The Queen 


Elected to Executive Council 
The Alberta Teachers 9 Association 


Hugh C. McCall, principal of Stony 
Plain Memorial High School, was elected 
district representative for Edmonton Dis¬ 
trict on the Executive Council of The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association in a by- 


election held on February 27, 1958. The 
by-election resulted from the resignation 
of R. F. Staples, the former district 
representative, following his election as 
vice-president of the Association. 
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president's 

Column 



With the searchlight on education as 
it is today, teachers and teaching are the 
subject of searching scrutiny. Generally 
speaking, most informed people agree 
that the professional preparation of a 
teacher is vital to his future success. 
However, there is not nearly as much 
uniformity of opinion on how he shall 
teach what he is to teach. 

Today, I think, it is more important 
than ever before that teachers have a 
good broad educational background. Our 
modem complicated curriculum—in it¬ 
self a mirror of society—is far more de¬ 
manding that anything teachers faced in 
the past. The flexibility inherent in so 
many of our courses calls heavily on the 
judgment and resourcefulness of each 
teacher and his colleagues. Diagnostic 
and remedial techniques, although 
accepted as necessary to a successful 
program, are the product of careful train¬ 
ing programs. All of this points up the 
need for careful and complete profes¬ 
sional preparation. 

One of the encouraging signs of a de¬ 
veloping sense of professionalism is the 
trend to cooperative study projects in a 
number of our school systems. Super¬ 
intendents, supervisory and administra- 
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tive staffs, and teachers are examining 
critically many of the traditional and 
opinionative concepts that have been 
sacrosanct over the years. And some of 
these they have found to be inadequate 
if not unsound. 

Such study projects or action-research 
—if the activity can be so named—must 
surely excite the interest and imagina¬ 
tion of career teachers. I have been told 
that it stimulates professional reading, 
encourages teachers to take further edu¬ 
cation, and generally improves the 
quality of instruction because the teach¬ 
er is more self-critical. 

During the Canadian Conference on 
Education in Ottawa it was my pleasure 
to hear Sir Ronald Gould, secretary of 
the National Union of Teachers, outline 
what he considered to be essential 
characteristics of a good teacher. He said 
that a good teacher must 

• know what he is teaching, 

• have ability to transmit knowledge, 

• have personality, be able to inspire 
and encourage others, 

• have pretension to scholarship — a 
wide educational background is not 
only desirable but essential, 

• have a moral quality—one need not 
be a saint, but one must have a faith 
in one’s job and a liking for children. 

The listing is deceptively simple. In 
how many of our schools today do we 
have teachers who meet all of these re¬ 
quirements? Certainly our present teach¬ 
er educational requirements are such 
that people whose academic preparation 
is marginal, whose ability to teach may 
be problematical, can and do enter the 
classrooms of our province. 

The least service that can be done for 
education today is to raise standards for 
both selection and preparation. Not only 
will this guarantee future quality, but it 
might well jar some of us from our com¬ 
fortable and deep rut and permit us to 
glimpse the heights to which we can rise. 
Nothing worthwhile is achieved without 
constant endeavour. 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


No. 185 


Special Certificates in 
Business Education 

The Minister of Education, acting on a 
recommendation of the Board of Teacher 
Education and Certification, has approved 
revised programs leading to special cer¬ 
tificates in Business Education, which 
will come into effect on July 1, 1958. 
Three new certificates, namely, the 
Junior, Senior and Advanced Certificates 
in Business Education will replace the 
special commercial certificates in subject 
areas. 

No special tests in commercial sub¬ 
jects, nor in Business Education will be 
given after April 11, 1958. The following 
commercial certificates will not be issued 
when the revised Business Education pro¬ 
grams come into effect: Junior and 
Senior Certificates in Bookkeeping, Type¬ 
writing, Stenography; Senior and Ad¬ 
vanced Certificates in Commercial Sub¬ 
jects. 

Part A (New Certificates) 

The names of the three new certifi¬ 
cates and the requirements for each, in 
terms of courses offered by the Faculty 
of Education, University of Alberta, are 
given in the chart below: 

I. Junior Certificate in Business 

Education 

(1) Accounting 1 

(2) Either: 

Education 246 (Typewriting) plus 

Education 345 (half-course labora¬ 
tory in Typewriting) 

or 

Education 346 (Typewriting) 

(3) Either: 

Education 248 (Shorthand) plus 


Education 347 (half-course labor? 
tory in Shorthand) 

Education 348 (Shorthand) 

Note: Beginners in Typewriting an 
Shorthand will take Education 246 an< 
248 plus the laboratory courses Educe 
tion 345 and 347; advanced students- 
those holding credit in Typewriting 2i 
and Shorthand 20 of the high school o 
the equivalent thereof—will take Edu 
cation 346 and 348. 
n. Senior Certificate in Business 
Education 

(1) As for the Junior Certificate i 
Business Education 

(2) Education 350 (Office Practice) 

(3) Commercial Law 41 
III. Advanced Certificate in 

Business Education 

(1) General teaching certificate valic 
in Grade XU 

(2) Senior Certificate in Business 
Education 

(3) Bachelor of Commerce Degree 
Part B (Teaching Privileges) 

1. A teacher who holds a Junior Certific 
ate in Business Education will be 
qualified to teach Bookkeeping, Type 
writing and Shorthand electives with 
in the grade range of the general cer 
tifioate held by the teacher. 

2. A teacher who holds a Senior or Ad 
vanced Certificate in Business Edu 
cation will be qualified to teach all 
commercial electives within the grade 
range of the general certificate held 
by the teacher. 

3. Business Education Electives—Grades 
IX and X—With respect to Typewrit- 
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ing in Junior High School and to 
the Grade X electives, Typewriting 
10 and Shorthand 10, no direct re¬ 
quirement regarding special certifica¬ 
tion will be made by Department of 
Education regulation. It is expected, 
however, that local administrative 
officials will exercise care in the allo¬ 
cation of teachers to these subjects. 
Certain criteria should guide super¬ 
intendents and principals in the 
selection of teachers of electives in 
Grades IX and X. Teachers giving in¬ 
struction in Typewriting or Short¬ 
hand should have— 

(1) (a) Education 246 (teaching 
Typewriting) o r Education 
248 (teaching Shorthand), or 

(b) Standing equivalent to Edu¬ 
cation 246 or Education 248, 
for instance, a Junior Certifi¬ 
cate in Typewriting or Sten¬ 
ography, or 

(c) Standing in two sequent 


high school courses in Type¬ 
writing or Stenography, or 

(d) Other acceptable credentials. 

(2) An appropriate general teaching 
certificate. 

4. Commercial Certificates—The teach¬ 
ing privileges conferred by special 
certificates in specific commercial sub¬ 
jects remain unchanged. For instance, 
a teacher holding a Standard S Cer¬ 
tificate and a Senior Certificate in 
Typewriting is qualified to offer in¬ 
struction in Typewriting 20. 

Part C (Recognition of Existing 

Commercial Certificates) 

1. The following equivalents in Table 1 
will assist teachers holding special 
certification in commercial subjects 
to determine how their qualifications 
rate with the requirements for the 
new certificates in business education. 
(These equivalents are for certifica¬ 
tion purposes only.) 


Commercial Certificates 


Table 1 


Equivalent under Revised Program 
(for certification purposes only) 


Junior Bookkeeping 

(if based on Accounting 1) 
Senior Bookkeeping 
Junior Typewriting 
Senior Typewriting 
Junior Stenography 
Senior Stenography 


Accounting 1 


Accounting 1 
Education 246 
Education 246-345 
Education 248 
Education 248-347 


(or Education 346) 
(or Education 348) 


Note: 

(1) Teachers who have been issued a Junior Certificate in Bookkeeping for the 
course Accounting 1 are now entitled to a Senior Certificate in Bookkeep¬ 
ing. Application for this exchange should be made to the Registrar, De¬ 
partment of Education, before June 30, 1958. 

(2) Teachers who have passed the special test, Bookkeeping 1, are not eligible 
for the Senior Certificate in Bookkeeping. 

(3) Teachers holding Junior or Senior Certificates in Bookkeeping, Typewrit¬ 
ing, and Shorthand may qualify for the Junior Certificate in Business Edu¬ 
cation by completing the requirements for which they do not already hold 
equivalent standing. 
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2. Table 2 below gives the equivalents 
between commercial certificates and 
business education certificates. Teach¬ 
ers holding the necessary commercial 


certificates may, upon applicatio: 
have these exchanged for the ne 
certificates as indicated in the folio 1 ; 
ing table. 


Commercial Certificates 

Senior Certificates in Typewriting, Junior Certificate in 
Bookkeeping and Stenography Business Education 


Senior Certificates in 
Commercial Subjects 

Advanced Certificate in 
Commercial Subjects 


Senior Certificate in 
Business Education 

Advanced Certificate in 
Business Education 


Enquiries regarding certification in Busi¬ 
ness Education should be addressed to 
Mr. D. R. Cameron, Registrar, Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Special Certificates in Guidance 

The requirements for the Junior and 
Senior Certificates in Guidance have been 
revised. The revised programs will come 
into effect on July 1, 1958. Three courses 
will be required for the Junior Certifi¬ 
cate in Guidance, and four further 
courses for the Senior Certificate in 
Guidance. The course requirements and 
certification requirements are as follows: 

1. Junior Certificate in Guidance 

(a) Course requirements: 

(i) Education 376 (Education¬ 
al Psychology) 

(ii) One of: 

(a) Education 308 (Guid¬ 
ance) 

(b) Education 310 (Mental 
Hygiene) 

(iff) One of: 

(a) The remaining course 
from item (ii) above 

(b) Education 474 (Educa¬ 
tion Clinic) 

(c) Education 478 (Meas¬ 
urement and Evalua¬ 
tion) 
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(b) Certification requirements: 

Possession of an Alberta perma 
ent teaching certificate. 

Note: Education 308 is recommended 1 
persons intending to be counsellors in t 
secondary schools, and Education 310 f 
teachers in the elementary or seconds 
schools who are interested in Guidanc 

2. Senior Certificate in Guidance 

(a) Course requirements: 

(i) Education 474-574 (Educ 
tion Clinic) 

Education 510 (Counselliri 
Education) 

(ii) Education 508 (Organizatic 
and Administration of the 
Guidance Program) 

or 

Education 526 (Educational 
Supervision) 

(iii) Education 4 7 8 (Measure 
merit and Evaluation 

and 

Education 576 (Introduc 
tion to Educational Re 
search) 

Mathematics 45 (Statistics) 
and Education 578 (Ad¬ 
vanced Testing and Meas 
urement) 
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(b) Certification and experience 

requirements: 

(i) Possession of a Junior Cer¬ 
tificate in Guidance 

(ii) Possession of a permanent 
Alberta teacher’s certificate 
valid up to and including 
Grade XII 

(iii) Two years’ experience as a 
counsellor (or equivalent 
experience) approved by 
the Provincial Supervisor 
of Guidance. 

Note: If Education 474 has been included 
for the Junior Certificate, credit in Edu¬ 
cation 510, or an approved alternative, 
must be secured. 

Special Certificates in Educational 
Administration 

A revised program leading to the Spe¬ 
cial Certificate in Administration, to be¬ 
come effective July 1, 1958, has been set 
up as follows: 

(a) Course requirements: 

(i) Education 564 (Administra¬ 
tive Duties of Principals and 
Superintendents 

(ii) Two of: 

Education 560 (Administra¬ 
tion of Public Education in 
Canada) 

Education 562 (Principles 
of Educational Administra¬ 
tion) 

Education 566 (Educational 
Finance) 

(iii) One additional senior or 
graduate course from a re¬ 
lated field in Education or 
Arts and Science, this 
course to be selected in con¬ 
sultation with the Division 
of Educational Administra¬ 
tion and Supervision 

(b) Certification requirements: 

Possession of a permanent Alber¬ 
ta teacher’s certificate valid up 

to and including Grade XII. 

Essay Competition 

An essay competition is being spon¬ 
sored by the New York Life Insurance 


Company, Canadian Division, to mark its 
hundredth year of service in Canada. 
This Company is offering 30 scholarship 
awards for this competition, totalling 
$6,500 to Canadian high school students. 

Students from each of the ten geo¬ 
graphical areas in Canada, of approxi¬ 
mately equal population, will share in 
the award of ten first prizes of $350 each, 
ten second prizes of $200 each, and ten 
third prizes of $100 each. A grand prize 
will be awarded to one of the top ten 
entries, which means besides the $350 
regular scholarship award the winner 
will have a trip to Ottawa, Toronto, or 
other main centre. On this trip the win¬ 
ner will make a tour through the indus¬ 
tries or institutions in which he is es¬ 
pecially interested from the career point 
of view. He will also visit the Canadian 
National Exhibition. 

The subject of the essay competition is 
“My Career in Canada during the next 
25 years”. 

The competition is open to all students 
taking courses in Grades X, XI and Xn. 
The length of the essay may vary from 
1,000 words to 2,000 words or more, but 
conciseness will be a factor in judging. 

The entry form must be completed and 
sent together with the student’s essay, 
postmarked not later than May 1, 1958, 
to Career Forecast, New York Life In¬ 
surance Company, 320 Bay Street, Toron¬ 
to. Interested students should take im¬ 
mediate steps to obtain entry forms. 


Graduate Assistantships 

The Ontario College of Education, Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, announces two grad¬ 
uate assistantships available in the 1958- 
59 session for full-time students pro¬ 
ceeding to advanced degrees. They carry 
stipends of up to $2,000. Further details 
and a calendar of courses leading to 
graduate degrees in education may be 
obtained from the Supervisor of Gradu¬ 
ate Studies, Ontario College of Educa¬ 
tion, 371 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 
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School Liability Insurance 

ALBERTA REGULATION 795/57 
Regulations under The School Act 
(Order-in-Council 2006/57) 

Filed December 31, 1957 

1. The form of policy, in accordance with Schedule A, is prescribed as the 
minimum form of insurance coverage to be effected by any school board. 

2. The minimum limits of such coverage are: 

(a) In the case of a school board employing not more than two teachers, 
ten thousand dollars ($10,000.00) for injury to one person or twenty 
thousand dollars ($20,000.00) for injury to more than one person in 
any one occurrence, and two thousand dollars ($2,000.00) for damage 
to the property of other persons; 

(b) in the case of a school board employing more than two teachers, 
fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.00) for injury to one person or one 
hundred thousand dollars ($100,000.00) for injury to more than one 
person in any one occurrence, and ten thousand dollars ($10,000.00) 
for damage to the property of other persons. 

Schedule A 

Liability Insurance Policy 


(Hereinafter Called the Insurer) 

In Consideration of the premium herein specified and of the declarations 
forming a part hereof 

DOES HEREBY AGREE 

with the Insured named and designated as such in the said Declarations:— 
INSURING AGREEMENTS 
I. Coverage A—Bodily Injury Liability Insurance 
Insuring Clause 

THE INSURER AGREES: 

To indemnify the Insured against loss by reason of the liability imposed by 
law upon the Insured (or liability assumed by the Insured under any agree¬ 
ment) for damages including damages for care and loss of services, because 
of bodily injury, sickness, or disease, including death at any time resulting 
therefrom, sustained by any person, and occurring during the policy period. 
Exclusions 

Unless otherwise specifically written in or endorsed on this policy, said 
policy shall not cover against liability arising out of 

1. Bodily injury, sickness, or disease, including death at any time resulting 
therefrom, sustained by any employee of the Insured while engaged in 
his duties as such, other than that assumed under any agreement; 

2. The ownership, use or operation by or on behalf of the Insured of:— 

(a) any self-propelled land motor vehicles, trailers or semi-trailers while 
attached thereto or unattached (including accessories and equipment 
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In accordance with Section 181(c) of The School Act the form of 
policy and minimum limits of liability insurance coverage to be carried 
by all school boards have been set out in Order-in-Council 2006/57. Local 
associations of the Alberta Teachers’ Association are advised that these 
limits are minimums only and that higher limits may, and probably 
should, be a matter for negotiation with individual school boards. Local 
associations should also check with school boards to determine whether 
or not such liability insurance has been effected according to prescribed 
regulations. 


while attached thereto or mounted thereon) other than any of the 
following or their trailers, accessories and equipment: 

(i) vehicles of the crawler type (other than snowmobiles); 

(ii) tractors (other than road transport tractors designated to haul 
trailers or semi-trailers), road rollers, graders, scrapers, bull¬ 
dozers, paving machines and concrete mixers (other than con¬ 
crete mixers of the mix-in-transit type); 

(iii) other construction machinery or equipment mounted on wheels 
but not self-propelled while not attached to any self-propelled 
land motor vehicles; 

(iv) self-propelled land motor vehicles used solely on the premises 
of the Insured; 

(b) aircraft or watercraft; 

3. Bodily injury, sickness, or disease, including death at any time resulting 
therefrom, caused intentionally by or at the direction of the Insured. 

II. Coverage B—Property Damage Liability Insurance 
Insuring Clause 

THE INSURER AGREES: 

To indemnify the Insured, against loss by reason of the liability imposed by 
law upon the Insured or assumed by the Insured under any agreement be¬ 
cause of damage to or destruction of property including loss of use thereof, 
caused solely and directly by accident occurring during the policy period. 
Exclusions 

Unless otherwise specifically written in or endorsed on this policy, said 
policy shall not cover against liability: 

1. Arising out of 

(a) The ownership, use or operation by or on behalf of the Insured of: 
I. any self-propelled land motor vehicles, trailers, or semi-trailers 
while attached thereto or unattached (including accessories and 
equipment while attached thereto or mounted thereon) other 
than any of the following or their trailers, accessories and equip¬ 
ment: 

(i) vehicles of the crawler type (other than snowmobiles); 

(ii) tractors (other than road transport tractors designed to haul 
trailers or semi-trailers), road rollers, graders, scrapers, bull¬ 
dozers, paving machines and concrete mixers (other than 
concrete mixers of the mix-in-transit type); 
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(iii) other construction machinery or equipment mounted on 
wheels but not self-propelled while not attached to any self- 
propelled land motor vehicle; 

(iv) self-propelled land motor vehicles used solely on the prem¬ 
ises of the Insured; or 

II. aircraft or watercraft. 

(b) the use of explosives, the moving, shoring, underpinning, raising or 
demolition of any building or structure, pile driving, caisson work 
and building collapse due to excavation. 

2. For damage to or destruction of, or loss of use of 

(a) property owned or occupied by or leased to the Insured; or 

(b) any other property used by or in the care, custody or control of the 
insured other than with respect to liability assumed under any side¬ 
track agreement or elevator or escalator agreement; or 

(c) any personal property or any fixtures as a result of any work per 
formed thereon, by the Insured or anyone on his behalf; 

(d) goods or products manufactured, sold, handled or distributed by the 
Insured; or 

(e) a work done by or for the Insured where the cause of the accident 
is defect in such work; 

(f) any building or structure caused by the removal or rebuilding of any 
structural support thereof. 

ADDITIONAL INSURING AGREEMENTS 
The Insurer further agrees, as respects insurance afforded by this policy, 
Additional Insureds 

(1) to insure in the same manner and to the same extent while acting 
within the scope of his duties as such; 

(i) Any member or officer of its Board of Trustees or Council or 
School Committee, and 

(ii) Any school superintendent or assistant school superintendent 
and 

(iii) Any employee of the Named Insurer while acting within the 
scope of his duties as such, and 

(iv) Any school inspector or supervisor, and 

(v) Any agent of the Named Insured having care, custody or con¬ 
trol of the property or operations of the Named Insured. 

It is expressly understood and agreed that, subject in all respects to the terms, 
conditions, agreements, and limitations of the policy, the Insurer’s total liability 
hereunder to either or all of the insured shall in no event exceed the limits 
named herein. 

Service 

(2) To Serve the Insured upon notice of such injuries by such investiga¬ 
tion thereof or by such negotiation or settlement of any resulting 
claims as may be deemed expedient by the Insurer. 

Defence 

(3) To Defend in the name and on behalf of the Insured any suits which 
may at any time be brought against him on account of such injuries 
(including suits alleging such injuries and demanding damages there¬ 
for, although such suits, allegations or demands are wholly ground¬ 
less, false or fraudulent), unless the Insurer shall elect to settle 
suits, allegations or demands. 
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Expense 

(4) To Pay all costs taxed against the Insured in any legal proceeding de¬ 
fended by the Insurer and all interest accruing after entry of judg¬ 
ment upon such part of same as is not in excess of the Insurer’s limit 
of liability as herein expressed. 

First Aid 

(5) To Reimburse the Insured for the expense incurred in providing such 
immediate surgical relief as is imperative at the time such injuries 
are sustained. 

CONDITIONS 

Policy Period 

A. The Policy Period shall be as stated in the declarations, and this Policy 
shall apply only to occurrences, or accidents, as insured, occurring within 
that period. 

Limits of Liability 

B. 1. The liability of the Insurer in respect of injury to or death of any 

one person shall be limited to Dollars ($ .), 

(exclusive of interests and costs), and subject to that limit for each 
person the Insurer’s total liability on account of any one occurrence caus¬ 
ing injury or death to more than one person shall be limited to 

Dollars ($ .), (exclusive of interests and costs). 

2. The Insurer’s liability for the indemnity provided in the property dam¬ 
age Insuring Clause shall in no event exceed the sum of Dollars 

($. .-.), (exclusive of interests and costs), for any one accident 

or series of accidents, arising out of one cause resulting in the damage to 
or destruction of property of one or more claimants. 

Notice to Insurer 

C. The named Insured shall give to the Insurer or its duly authorized agent, 
written notice with all available particulars of any occurrence involving 
injuries, death or property damage and of any claim made on account 
thereof and shall forward immediately to the Insurer every writ, letter, 
document or advice received from on on behalf of the claimant. 

Cooperation 

D. The Insured shall not voluntarily assume any liability or settle any claim 
except at the insured’s own cost. The Insured shall not interfere in any 
negotiations for settlement or in any legal proceeding, but whenever re¬ 
quested by the Insurer shall aid in securing information and evidence and 
the attendance of any witnesses, and shall co-operate with the Insurer (ex¬ 
cept in a pecuniary way) in all matters which the Insurer deems neces¬ 
sary in the defence of any suit or in the prosecution of any appeal. 

Recovery 

E. No action to recover shall lie against the Insurer unless the foregoing re¬ 
quirements are complied with and unless such action is brought after the 
amount of the loss shall have been ascertained either by a judgment against 
the Insured after trial of the issue or by agreement between the parties 
with the written consent of the Insurer; nor in either event unless such 
action is brought within one year thereafter. 

Subsisting Insurance 

F. If at the time of an occurrence involving bodily injuries or death, or an 
accident involving property damage there is any other insurance, whether 
valid or not, covering said occurrence or accident, or any portion thereof, 
which would have been in force if this insurance had not been effected, 
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the Insurer will be liable only for its rateable proportion of such loss o 
damage. 

Subrogation 

G. The Insurer on paying the loss shall be subrogated to the extent of sue) 
payment to all right of recovery against any third party, and on effectin 
such payment or assuming liability shall be entitled to and may requir 
from the Insured a transfer of his rights against such party, and the Ii 
sured shall execute all papers and shall co-operate with the Insurer t 
secure to it such rights. 

Cancellation 

H. This policy may be cancelled by the Named Insured by mailing to the I) 

surer written notice stating when thereafter such cancellation shall t 
effective. This Policy may be cancelled by the Insurer by mailing to th 
Named Insured at the address shown in this Policy written notice statin 
when not less than fifteen (15) days thereafter such cancellation shall t 
effective. The mailing of notice as aforesaid shall be sufficient proof c 
notice and the effective date (and hour) of cancellation stated in th 
notice shall become the end of the policy period. Delivery of such writte 
notice either by the Named Insured or by the Insurer shall be equivaler 
to mailing. ’ 

If the Named Insured cancels, earned premium shall be computed in a 
cordance with the customary short rule table and procedure. If the Insure 
cancels, earned premium shall be computed pro rata. Premium adjustmei 
may be made at the time cancellation is effected and, if not then mad 
shall be made as soon as practicable after cancellation becomes effectiv 
The Insurer’s cheque or the cheque of its representative mailed or d 
livered as aforesaid shall be a sufficient tender of any refund of premiu 
due to the Named Insured. 

Waiver 

I. No condition or provision of the Policy, either in whole or in part, sha: 
be deemed to have been waived or altered by the Insurer, unless the waive 
is clearly expressed in writing signed by the Insurer. 

Assignment 

J. No assignment of interest under this Policy shall be binding upon th 
Insurer, unless such assignment is consented to by endorsement, signe. 
by an authorized official of the Insurer. 

Notice 

K. Any written notice to the Insurer may be delivered or sent by registere 
post to the Insurer. Written notice may be given to the Insured by lette 
personally delivered to him or by registered letter addressed to him a 
his last post office address notified to the Insurer, or where no address i 
notified and the address is not known, addressed to him at the post office 
of the agency, if any, from which the application was received. 

Specific Statutory Provisions 

L. If any condition of this Policy relating to the limitation of time for notice 
of occurrence or accident, or for any legal proceeding is at variance with 
any specific statutory provision which would otherwise inure to the benefit 
of the Insured, such specific statutory provision shall be substituted for 
such condition. 

Inspection 

M. The Insurer shall be permitted, at all reasonable times during the Policy 
Period to inspect the subjects insured under this Policy, and to examine 
the Insured’s books at any time, so far as they relate to this insurance. 
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The Insured 

N. The personal pronoun herein used to refer to the Insured shall apply re¬ 
gardless of number or gender. 

Declarations 

O. The Declarations attached hereto, except such as are matters of estimate 
only, the Insured, by the acceptance of this policy, admits and declares to 
be true and the Policy is issued relying on the truth thereof. 

P. The terms and conditions of this form override and take the place of those 
of the printed policy to which it is attached, wherever they conflict there¬ 
with, otherwise the terms and conditions of the printed policy are to re¬ 
main in full force and effect. 

Territorial Limits 

Q. This Policy applies only to accidents which occur during the Policy Period 
within the Dominion of Canada or the United States of North America (ex¬ 
clusive of Alaska). 

Declarations 

R. The Insured by the acceptance of this Policy declares the several state¬ 
ments in the Declarations hereby made a part hereof to be true; and this 
Policy is issued upon such statements and in consideration of the premium 
as in this Policy provided. 


University Scholarship Contest 


Johnson & Johnson Limited is spon¬ 
soring for the second year a university 
scholarship contest, in conjunction with 
its U.S. associate company. The total 
value of scholarships awarded amounts 
to $75,000. Last year’s contest produced 
six Canadian scholarship winners who 
• ere awarded paid-up education policies 
having a total value of $8,500. 

Grand prize in the scholarship con¬ 
test for the best 50-word essay on “A 
Good Education is Important Because 
is a $10,000 paid-up policy for edu¬ 
cation. There are two second prizes 
having a value of $5,000 each. Other 
policies range from $2,500 to $1,000. A 


total of 49 paid-up policies is being 
offered. Entries this year will again be 
judged by eminent Canadians, along 
with a panel of leading American edu¬ 
cational authorities. 

The contest, which runs until May 5, 
1958, is open to any Canadian of any 
age through use of an official entry 
blank available at retail outlets through¬ 
out the country. However, only those 
younger than twenty years and one 
month as of May 15, 1958, are eligible to 
receive a prize. Contestants over that 
age must designate a person under 
twenty years and one month as their 
beneficiary. 


Red Cross Aquatic Courses 


Red Cross aquatic courses will be held 
in Calgary and Edmonton during the 
week of April 7 to 12. These schools are 
designed to train men and women in the 
organization of aquatic programs, the 
supervision of pools and waterfronts, and 
the skills of water safety. The schools 
are divided into two sections, one to 


train instructors, the second for senior 
leaders. Registration fee for instructor 
candidates is $10, while a $5 fee is pay¬ 
able by senior leader candidates. Fur¬ 
ther information may be obtained from 
Water Safety Service at Red Cross House, 
9931 - 106 Street, Edmonton. 
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STUDENTS' UNION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
SUMMER SESSION 

Statement of Revenue and Expenditure 

October 31, 1957 

Revenue 


Fees 

Building fund, see contra $5,218.? 

General 2,087.5 

Evergreen and Gold, see contra 394.2 

Dances 339.0 

Tours 304.5 

Swimming 153.C 


$8,497.‘ 


Expenditure 


Athletics— 

Badmington 

Dancing 

Fastball 

Recreation director 

Swimming 

Tennis 


Entertainment— 
Dances 
Teas, etc. 
Tours 


15.00 

20.00 

74.85 

250.00 

158.00 

10.00 

- $ 527.85 


$ 417.57 
144.02 
327.50 


Students’ Union Building Fund, see contra 

Loan repayment fund $3,131.38 

Building operating fund 2,087.58 


Purchase of Evergreen and Gold, see contra 


Administration and sundry— 

General expense $ 464.36 

Evergreen and Gold pages, etc. 132.20 

Honoraria 325.00 

Bulletin expense, net 172.57 


5,218.96 

394.25 


1,094.13 


8,124.28 


Excess of revenue over expenditure for the year 


$ 372.99 
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Balance Sheet 

October 31, 1957 
Assets 

Current— 

Cash on deposit with the University of Alberta $2,203.00 

Fixed— 

Office equipment $ 46.25 

Sports equipment 227.40 


$ 273.65 

Less provision for depreciation 272.65 

- 1.00 

$2,204.00 


Liabilities 

Surplus— 

Balance as at October 31, 1956 $1,831.01 

Add excess of revenue over expenditure for the 1957 session 372.99 

$2,204.00 


Edmonton, Alberta, January 21, 1958 

I have examined the accounts of the Students’ Union of the University of 
Alberta Summer Session for the year ended October 31, 1957, and have received 
all the information and explanations I have required. 

In my opinion, the above balance sheet is properly drawn up so as to ex¬ 
hibit the true financial position of the Union as at October 31, 1957 according to 
the information and explanations given to me and as shown by the books of 
the Union, and the accompanying statement of revenue and expenditure cor¬ 
rectly sets forth the results of operations for the year ended at that date. 


March, 1958 


M. A. ROUSELL 

Chartered Accountant, Auditor 
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Beaverlodge-Elmworth- 
Wembley Sublocal 

The regular sublocal meeting was held 
on February 20 at the Beaverlodge 
School. Report^, were given by mem¬ 
bers of the committee investigating 
group medical insurance possibilities, 
and it was decided to request an opinion 
from each teacher regarding interest in 
MSI to determine whether the necessary 
75 percent are in favour of participation 
in a group plan. Mrs. D. Dalgleish report¬ 
ed on the recent Grande Prairie Local 
meeting. The possibility of school con¬ 
tribution to the night program for the 
Grande Prairie County Fair was dis¬ 
cussed, but it was decided that such con¬ 
tribution should be the responsibility of 
the community, which would be free to 
present any items used through the 
school year. An interesting discussion 
followed the business meeting when ques¬ 
tions were picked from the ‘question 
box’. They concerned the grouping of 
slow learners in one classroom and the 
form of progress reports to parents. 

Bonnyville Sublocal 

The sublocal is operating during the 
current year under the presidency of 
J. A. N. Marcotte. A. Jorgensen is vice- 
president, Miss M. Bala, secretary- 
treasurer, and G. Moquin, councillor to 
the local and publicity officer. The third 
regular meeting held on February 4 fea¬ 
tured a panel discussion by six teachers 
— Mrs. Kissell, Mrs. McLean, Mrs. 
Stevens, Miss Netter, Miss Hetu, and Mr. 
Jorgensen—on the promotion of effec¬ 
tive study habits and the motivation of 
capable but indifferent or slothful 
students. 



Calgary Northeast Sublocal 

Teachers present at the sublocal m t 
ing on January 16 drafted a resolul >n 
regarding the present central libr ry 
system. Guest speakers at the meel ng 
were Dr. T. Finn and Miss B. M. New n, 
professors at the Calgary Branch of ie 
University of Alberta. Miss Newton, w !h 
Mrs. E. I. Blaney, Mrs. M. A. Mickl h- 
waite, and Mrs. D. Wright, were ni n- 
bers of a panel on remedial read g. 
The panel recommended that reme al 
work start as soon as poor reading 1 a 
student is noted. The teacher can b< in 
to work first on what the student km s, 
then on what he does not know, r 
Finn discussed evaluating and testin. in 
junior and senior high school. 

Chauvin Sublocal 

The sublocal was organized in Oct' er 
and includes teachers from St. Aul s 
Separate, Chauvin, and Ribstone Sch. is. 
Regular meetings have been held ii> ill 
three schools. Health insurance pi is, 
language testing, and spring track n et 
arrangements have been important ii is 
of discussion. 

Clive-Satinwood Sublocal 

Thirteen members were present at ne 
sublocal meeting in the Clive School m 
January 22. A copy of the model < n- 
stitution was read, discussed, and ad it- 
ed with the exception of one cla se 
which was deleted. Public relations • id 
standardized tests were also discus: d. 
Charles Clark was elected as a mem er 
of the sports committee. Main topic of 
the evening was the teaching of spell ig 
and the members discussed help iul 
teaching methods. 

Dickson-Markerville Sublocal 

Ten members and two visitors attended 
the supper meeting of the sublocal hold 
on February 4. Bill Mewha and Mrs. 
Phyllis Johannson were host and hostess. 
A discussion on discipline was led by 
Mr. Mewha. The guest speaker was Miss 
Helen Moseson, clothing design director 
of the Department of Extension, Univer- 
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TEACH IN CANADA’S 
NORTHLAND 

Positions in the schools of the 
Northwest Territories offer a stim¬ 
ulating experience and opportunity 
for professional growth. Teachers 
interested in implementing the in¬ 
tegration of Indians and Eskimos 
into a new culture must have great 
reserves of initiative, resourceful¬ 
ness and adaptability. Flexibility 
and appreciation of native mores 
and values is also important, 
duties: Regular teaching duties, in¬ 
cluding adult education, are para¬ 
mount. Teachers are also respon¬ 
sible for assisting with community 
ccreation and welfare. In the more 
i >olated settlements, community 
organization is the responsibility 
of the teacher. 

Qualifications: All teachers must 
have a valid First Class Certificate. 
Preference is given to teachers 
vith degrees, or additional train¬ 
ing, in social work, recreation, 
guidance, primary teaching, adult 
■ ducation, sociology, social and cul¬ 
tural anthropology. 

Present Salary Schedule: (An up¬ 
wards revision of this schedule is 
under consideration.) Teachers are 
employed on a twelve-month basis, 
with three weeks’ holiday with pay. 

Range: $3,100-$5,260. 

Increments: $180 per annum, maximum 
of five years previous experience Is 
allowed. 

Training: $100 per annum for each 
year of university. 

Special Allowances: $300 per annum 
for Industrial Arts and Home Econom- 

Supervlslon: A few prlndpalshlps and 
vlce-prlnclpalships are available, with 
allowances up to $1,200 and $500 per 
unnum respectively. 

Northern Allowance: Allowances, In 
addition to salary, are $000 ($1,200 
District of Franklin) for single teach¬ 
ers, and $1,500 ($2,100 District of 
Franklin) for married teachers. 

Rations are supplied at cost at smaller 


Apply to: 

MR. J. V. JACOBSON, 
Superintendent of Education, 
Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 

406 Kent-Albert Bldg. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 


Ideal colour sets for 
pupils in all grades 


-ReeJes 

TEMPODISCS 

The Perfect Poster Colour In Cake Form 



Accepted, Recommended, and 
Used In Schools Across Canada 

Write for FREE, illustrated, 101-page 
catalogue. 

REEVES & SONS (Canada) LTD. 

496 Gilbert Ave. Toronto 10 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE OF CANADA 

Summer Tours, 1938 

Nailing Dates to British Idle* and Continent 
July l and 8—Eastbound 

Independent passages on all sailings 



Write for details to 

642 Somerset Building 
WINNIPEG 1, Manitobe 


It. Fletcher, B.A., IX.D. 
Honorary Treamtrer 



March, 1958 














sity of Alberta. Miss Moseson attended 
school in Stockholm and has visited 
other Scandinavian countries. It is her 
opinion that Americans lag behind Euro¬ 
peans in design. European designs, she 
said, are generally geometric, whereas 
American designs are too elaborate and 
out of proportion. Examples of good and 
poor designs were shown. Designs, Miss 
Moseson said, should suit the shape of 
the article and its purpose, and she gave 
a few suggestions for classroom applica¬ 
tion. 

Fairview Local 

Local members held their regular 
meeting on February 1 at Worsley Cen¬ 
tral School and discussed the possibili¬ 
ties of a housing scheme for teachers in 
towns. Reports were given about health 
insurance plans by E. Guertin, concern¬ 
ing the regional track meet by N. Blas- 
kovits, and on the Royal Commission in¬ 
vestigating a uniform salary schedule for 
teachers by R. Klappstein. It was decided 
to present a resolution to the Annual 
General Meeting regarding the need for 
higher standards in Grade IX examina¬ 
tions. The preparation of a brief on local 
conditions for presentation to the Royal 
Commission on education was considered. 
It was decided that Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. A. Chelich should attend the local 
secretaries’ meeting to be held at head 
office in March. R. Blacklock and his 
committee presented the proposed salary 
schedule for 1958-59. 

Flagstaff Sublocal 

Sublocal members were entertained 
on November 19 by the Galahad teachers 
under the chairmanship of J. L. Volo¬ 
shin. Len Thomas reported on and pre¬ 
viewed a film on basketball. After some 
discussion purchase of the film was 
tabled until other films could be pre¬ 
viewed. In spite of stormy weather, 18 
sublocal members met at the Alliance 
School on January 21. It was noted that 
N. Dawson of the sublocal group was 
elected as councillor at the Killam Local 
meeting in December. E. Halina and L. 
Ouellette reported on progress in enroll¬ 


ing members for the MSI scheme. In r- j 
school curling and the Education W k j 
program came in for discussion and p! li¬ 
ning. A congratulatory letter was dr ft- 
ed to former Superintendent 0. Mas; ig 
who was recently appointed as 1 h 
school inspector. 

Hythe-Valhalla-La Glace Subloc* 

Eighteen teachers attended the reg u- 
meeting on January 23 at La G1 \ 
Under the chairmanship of Mrs. R. D e- 
mo, routine business was given attenl a. 
Mrs. L. Hanson was appointed p ss 
correspondent. Mrs. M. Lowe, sub! al 
representative, gave a very compre n- 
sive report of the January local meet g. 

In considering her report the subl< al 
approved all the resolutions submi d 
to the local except that recommen< g I 
that principals of eight-room sch. Is j 
should be full-time administrators. M li¬ 
bers felt that the administrative du :s I 
of an eight-room school were not oner is I 
enough to warrant a full-time admini i- 
tor. Mrs. Lowe informed the meeting i it 
David Wiebe had been awarded the 1- il 
bursary for this year. In Mrs. Gray’ 
port of the convention committee m t- 
ing she informed the teachers that e 
1958 convention would definitely be l> d 
on Thursday and Friday and tha it 
would take the form of a combinai n 
lecture-workshop with the theme, .< 
lish-Social. A brisk discussion of o 
news reports which had appeared in ae 
press intensified the belief that ceri in 
items were misleading and endange d 
the good relationships between ae 
board and teachers and between teach rs 
and public. 

Lindsay Thurber Composite 
High School Sublocal 

The future of their school was Ihe 
discussion topic of sublocal members at 
their February meeting. As a result of a 
request by the board of the Red Deer 
School Division No. 35, students from 
the City of Red Deer who now receive 
instruction at the school are to be with¬ 
drawn in September, 1959, when the city 
board hopes to have a new high school 
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Repeating a Summer Session Course . . . 


at the University of Alberta 
July 2 to August 15, 1958 


SOCIOLOGY 60 


Intergroup Relations in the School and Community 

Instructor—Dr. Samuel Strong, Chairman 
Department of Sociology 
Carleton College, Minnesota 

This course has the same status in the Summer Session as any 
other credit course, and all procedures and regulations normally 
applicable should be observed by registrants. 

Apply to the registrar or the dean of education for the Summer 
Session announcement. 

The course is jointly sponsored by the Department of Sociology, 
University of Alberta, and the Canadian Council of Christians 
and Jews, Western Division. 


A FILM 

on Alberta's GAS industry 


Is available for showing to schools, service groups 
and associations. If you would like to have a print 
of the film “Meet Your Gas Company” for showing 
at any time, contact either of our film library depart¬ 
ments by phone or mail. This is a 16 mm. color film 
with sound—running time approximately 30 minutes. 



NORTHWESTERN UTILITIES, LTD. 


EDMONTON 


CANADIAN WESTERN NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY LTD. 

CALGARY 
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60 CANADIAN LANDSCAPES 

Two of the 60 silk screen reproductions faithfully reproduced in 
full colour by some 35 representative Canadian Artists, including: 
A. Y.Jackson,Tom Thomson, Arthur Lismer and Charles Comfort. 
Sponsored by the National Gallery of Canada, these reproductions 
are widely used in school halls, auditoriums and class rooms. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue with details of sizes and prices. 

SAMPSON-MATTHEWS LIMITED, DEPT. ATA 1189 YONGE ST. 
TORONTO - ONTARIO 


built. The resulting possibility of Lind¬ 
say Thurber School losing its composite 
character has caused concern among the 
staff. Charles H. Campbell circulated a 
questionnaire to ascertain the feelings 
of the teachers, and the results disclosed 
overwhelming support for the con¬ 
tinuance of the high school on its present 
basis. Principal D. C. Dandell gave a brief 
history of the school and said that, since 
the introduction of the three-term year, 
8,839 individual Grade XII papers have 
been written and 6,711 pupils have gain¬ 
ed “B” standing or better. This gave a 
pass average of 76 percent over the year, 
compared to a provincial average of 60 
percent. The future of the school is 
creating a great deal of interest in the 
area, particularly among home and 
school associations. 

Neutral Hills Local 

Twenty-two members attended the 
regular local meeting held in the Con¬ 
sort School on February 4. It was de¬ 


cided that the Veteran staff should b re¬ 
imbursed for expenses in connection th 
the Christmas party. Further inves :a- 
tion is to be carried on respecting st¬ 
able group insurance schemes. Bon iel 
preparations are once again in full svv ig. 

Picardville Sublocal 

Thirteen members were present at he 
sublocal meeting on January 21 in Bu by. 
A. B. Hickox reported on news of he 
local association. Discussion followed 
concerning the MSI plan, salary negotia¬ 
tions, nominations for the position of dis¬ 
trict representative, and the Cam< sron 
and Blackstock Royal Commissions. 

Ponoka Local 

A meeting of the local was held in 
the Crestomere School on February 10. 
Chief items of business were the local 
bonspiel, revision of the local’s con¬ 
stitution, and the report of the economic 
committee which was presented by R. 
Miller. District Representative D. A. 
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rescott was present and spoke about 
lie Royal Commission investigating a 
iniform salary schedule for teachers 
nd answered many questions. 

>noka Sublocal 

The regular January sublocal meeting 
•/as held in the Ponoka School Home Eco- 
>mics Room with L. Voghell in the 
air. Mrs. M. Meiklejohn and Mr. Vog- 
II reported on the language workshop 
Id in Wetaskiwin, and Mrs. Margaret 
;ssing gave an account of her trip to 
Banff Conference. 

W. Bodnaruk skipped his rink to vic- 
>ry in the sublocal bonspiel held on 
liruary 15. His able assistants were 
ith Larson, third, Don Hunt, second, 
.id Edith Voghell, lead. Ten rinks were 
lered and each played four games. 

dway-Egremont-Red water 
ublocal 

Sublocal officers were elected at a 
eting in November and are: J. Small, 
isident; D. Kolasa, vice-president; I. 


Boyko, secretary; A. J. Styra and 1). 
Muzyka, councillors; and N. Prather, 
press correspondent. At the second meet¬ 
ing held on January 28 at Egremont, 
members discussed the newly adopted 
group health insurance scheme. The 
salary committee is to reopen negotia¬ 
tions to ask for salary schedule increases 
at minima and maxima and for revisions 
in the supervision allowance and other 
clauses so that they meet the present 
needs of teachers. 

Red Deer Rural Sublocal 

Nineteen members attended the regu¬ 
lar sublocal meeting held at the River 
Glen School on February 19. D. B. 
Hughes reported on the public relations 
committee’s plans for Education Week, 
which included newspaper articles and 
TV programs and a banquet at the Holi¬ 
day Inn. District Representative D. A. 
Prescott presented proposals for chang¬ 
ing the Association’s fee structure which 
will be discussed at the Annual General 
Meeting. He also reported the British 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 

with 

The Edmonton Public School Board 

For the term beginning September, 1958, our rapidly 
expanding system will require teachers for: 

• Senior High (all subject specialties) 

• Junior High (all subject specialties) 

• Elementary (all grades) 

• Industrial Arts 

• Home Economics 

Salary Range—(According to experience and training) 
Minimum: $2,600 to $4,200; Maximum: $5,000 to $7,500. 
(Salary Schedule under negotiation) 

For application form and salary schedule please write to: 

W. P. Wagner 
Superintendent of Schools 
Edmonton Public School Board 
10733 - 101 Street 
EDMONTON 
or Telephone 48021 

Arrangements may be made for interview during Easter week 
or Saturday mornings. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 

The Edmonton Separate School 
Board invites applications from 
teachers for the term commencing 
September, 1958. 

Bonus for outside experience — 
$100 a year to maximum of $1,000. 

Salary 

Single — minimum, $2,500, 

maximum, $5,950; 
Married—minimum, $2,925, 

maximum, $6,375. 

Applications may be made im¬ 
mediately. Appointing of 1958-59 
teaching personnel is in progress. 

Apply to 

A. A. O'BRIEN 

Superintendent 

9807 - 106 Street, Edmonton 
Telephone 46474 


Columbia Teachers’ Federation re< icst 
for support in its stand against the fix¬ 
ing’ of salaries by the British Coin nbia 
School Trustees’ Association. The > act¬ 
ing -then broke into discussion gr ips. 
One group discussed discipline prol ms 
and the spread between the course for 
Grade II and Grade III. The si md 
group listed several worthwhile - Icr- 
prise culminations; these ideas are ing 
prepared for distribution to inter ted 
teachers. In the third group discu >ons 
were on the Code of Ethics, a colli ; of 
teachers, and pension matters. 

Smoky Lake, Warspite, 
Waskatenau Sublocal 

Superintendent H. A. Kostash oke 
at the sublocal meeting on Janua 23 
about his trip to the east and the -du- 
cational conference he attended ere. 
A panel discussion on science, an< par¬ 
ticularly the teachers’ experience .ith 
the new elementary science progr. , is 
planned for the next meeting. 

Spirit River Local 

The regular local meeting held . Ry- 
croft on January 17 was attended 40 
teachers. It was announced that rna 
Nagel of Heart Valley had won the irit 
Itivcr Local scholarship. Runners-up ore 
Nick Urhyn and Alex Myzuka. A1 bad 
very close averages. Group insurant vas 
discussed and a committee was set > to 
investigate the MSI scheme and t< dis¬ 
tribute information to all teat urs. 
Members were asked to support ihc 
local’s nomination Of Mrs. Inez K. ( tie- 
ton as president, R. F. Staples as ice- 
president, and R. E. Bean as di rid 
representative at the Easter election for 
the Executive Council. S. C. Kno. re¬ 
ported on the economic committee meet¬ 
ing at Grande Prairie, and a proposed 
salary schedule was discussed and at ( opt¬ 
ed as a basis for negotiations. Elected to 
tho negotiating committee were Mr. 
Knox, H. P. Hennig, and S. C. Wishloff. 
Stony Plain-Spruce Grove 
Sublocal 

At the regular sublocal meeting on 
February 10, L. Reynolds reported on the 
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meeting of the Stony Plain Local, 
■blights had been the approval of the 
local's nomination of Hugh McCall 
candidate for geographic representa- 

■ for Edmonton District on the Exccu- 

■ Council, and discussion of the sub- 
al's motions that the local make sub- 
al grants on the basis of $1 a mcm- 
, and that sublocals with over 50 
mbers bo allowed two representatives 
the local executive. G. Carmichael of 
ruce Grove was elected as the second 
al representative. The president ro- 
rled that W. R. Eyres of head office 
1 recommended the adoption of a new 
ustitution and had sent a model con- 
lution for consideration. It was 
proved with a few changes to meet 
al conditions. The possibility of a sub- 
al bonspiel was discussed and G. Popil 
s authorized to organize one for early 
arch. 

ndre Sublocal 

I’he sublocal held its regular meeting 
i February 17. There was some dis- 
ission regarding the annual musical 
stival to bo held in late March. Mrs. 
in Goohee gave an interesting account 
the science institute for Division II 
Id in Didsbury on February 7 under 
•ie direction of Superintendent S. W. 
(ooper, and a good discussion period 
allowed. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, 
HASKINS & SELLS 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

EDMONTON 
701 Finanoial Building 
I0&2I - 100 Avanua 
Talephono 48225 
CALGARY 
108A - 8 Avanua W. 
Telephone AM9-5623 


Medicine Hat School District 
No. 76 

There will be vacancies on the staff 
of the Medicine Hat City Schools for 
the coming school year for teachers of: 

• high school 

• junior high school 

• elementary school 

• opportunity classes 
Commencing salaries range 

up to $6,100 

Schedule under negotiation. 

Application form and copy of salary 
schedule will be forwarded upon re¬ 
quest to— 

G. H. DAVISON 
Secretary-T reasurer 
MEDICINE HAT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 76 
Post Office Box 189, Medicine Hat 
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COMMERCIAL 
PRINTERS LTD. 
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QUALITY IN VISUAL AIDS 

Bell & Howell Sound Projectors 
Squibb Taylor Opaque Projectors 
Viewflex Filmstrip and 2x2 Projectors 
Bell & Howell Tape Recorders 
» Radiant Screens 

Recommended and available through 

DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 



SPECIAL ROUND TRIP FARES FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
This Easter, go home in style and comfort - with 
one of the world's safest drivers as your chauffeur 
- aboard one of the world's most modern buses! 


Greyhound Agent or Independent Travel Agent. 

GREYHOUND 
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D. M. Duggan Investments 
Limited 

Investment Securities 

Empire Bundles Telephone 41134 Edmonton 


NEW AND REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 
AND ADDING MACHINES 
ALL MAKES 
FRED JENKINS LTD. 
Smith-Corona Dealer 


J. J. BUTCHART & ASSOCIATES 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Edmonton, Alberta 

Woodward Stores Ltd., Telephone 40151 
Westmount Shoppers' Park Telephone 552848 
J. Butchart, G. O. Haugh, E. A. Soderman 


Easy to Teach 

Worth more when traded in 

UNDERWOOD 

Standard in Typewriters 

Students trained on Underwoods operate any 
; standard make efficiently. Graduates will be 
asked to operate Underwoods more often be- 
j cause there are more Underwoods used In 


Underwood Limited 



W. J. STEEL—Florist 

.Specialists In Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 

CALGARY 

Store Ph. AM 2-2612 Night Ph. CH 3-0803 


FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD, 

OWEN, BLAKEY A BODNER 
Barristers and Solicitors 
Solicitors for the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 
610 McLeod Building Telephone 48001 


_ 

Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Ltd. 

Jewellers and Silversmiths 

School and Class Pins and Rings 

Calgary Edmonton 

Telephone AM 2-9515 Telephone 23496 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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Go CNR 



FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

Take advantage of Canadian National’s 
special low fares for teachers and stu¬ 
dents over the Easter holidays. Travel 
at ease in CNR’s smart, modern air- 
conditioned equipment .... arrive ie- 
laxed. You get more for your dollar 
when you go by train! 



CANADIAN NATIONAL 


University of Alberta 

SUMMER SESSION 

Edmonton, Alberta 
July 2 to August 15, 1958 

Teachers planning to attend the Sum¬ 
mer Session should note carefully the 
following excerpts from the Summer 
Session Announcement. 

• A substantial portion of course con¬ 
tent must be mastered before the 
session opens. A test covering this 
assigned study will be held on Mon¬ 
day, July 7. 

• The deadline for registration is 
April 30. 

• Students who complete advance re¬ 
gistration not later than March 31 
will be granted a reduction in tui¬ 
tion fees of $5 per course. 

REGISTER NOW! 


. YUKON TERRITORY 

Requires teachers for year comm< e- 
ing September 1, 1958. For del Is 
of salary schedule, living conditi s, 
educational programme, write: 

HARRY THOMPSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Box 2029, 

WHITEHORSE, 

YUKON TERRITORY. 

The Yukon will require teachers 1 : 

• Rural schools 

• Graded elementary classrooi 

• High school subjects 

• Vice-principal, Dawson 
Elementary-High School 
(7 rooms) 

• Principal, Mayo Elementary- 
High School (3 rooms) 


s East Bank ot Montreal) 


STAMMERING CORRECTED 

Helpful booklet gives full inform 
tion. For free copy, write to 

Wm. D. Dennison, 553 Sherbourno 
Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Keep (fowl 

RED CROSS 
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he Byline Beat 

(Continued from Page 4) 

;he listing "In Memory". Our sincere apology 
lor the unfortunate errors. 

/o asked Ernie Ingram to tell you about the 
anadian Conference on Education in this 
, ue. His article "Education Emphasized" indi¬ 
tes that the two burning problems before the 
onference were money and teachers. ATA 
legates included president Inez K. Castleton, 
ce-president R. F. Staples, past-president 

I J. M. Ross, general secretary E. C. Ansley 
and executive assistant E. J. Ingram. Ernie was 

cretary of the Alberta Committee which 
binned and developed the Alberta contribu- 
on to our first national conference of laymen 
,nd educators. 

iob Layton is a man with a mission. He thinks 
ihat our schools are being short-changed in 
brary facilities. The Parkallen Library he 
Inscribes is really something to behold. Not 
cause it has rows and rows of books and 
mart and functional appointments. When we 
aw it the shelves were almost bare. Most of 
he books were out on loan. Another day we 
w some of the children operating their library 
ith all the despatch of their adult counter¬ 
arts. Drop a line to Bob at Parkallen if you 
ant more information. We can guarantee you 
'ill get all you want, plus. 

II about school liability insurance in this issue. 
T may be a little dull to read, but it is informa- 
- ion about the type of liability policy your 

hool board should carry to protect you, the 

Ve hope that locals will save time in one of 
iioir meetings for reports from their AGM 
Councillors. Those of you who will have a few 
lays to yourselves during the Easter vacation 
nd are in Calgary should drop around to the 
alliser where the forty-first AGM will be in 
ession, April 7, 8 and 9. 

Published in this issue is the Financial Report of 
the Association. 

Teachers of business education will be inter¬ 
ested in the Official Bulletin which carries de¬ 
tails about revised special certification in busi¬ 
ness education to take effect July I, 1958. 

No "brickbats" or "bouquets" from our readers 
this month. Maybe this means that you are too 
busy to write or too tired to care. Let's hope 
it doesn't mean that you haven't been reading 
your magazine. How about taking a few minutes 
of your time to toss off a comment or two to 
your editor. Tell us what you like, what you 
don't like and make a few suggestions for im¬ 
provement. Now that we've stuck our chin out, 


TEACHERS REQUIRED 

BIGGIN HILL 

SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 5029 
RCAF Station, 

COLD LAKE, ALBERTA 

Expansion of this air base will make 
it necessary to increase our present 
teaching staff, in all divisions, com¬ 
mencing September, 1958. Present 
salary range $2,400 - $6,500. 

Teachers live in Officers’ quarters and 
enjoy officers’ status. Extensive re¬ 
creation facilities include year round 
indoor swimming, skiing, skating, curl¬ 
ing, bowling, cinema, boating, fishing, 
drama club, flying club and many 
others. 

Interested parties, please address in¬ 
quiries to S/L I. B. Cowan at the above 
address for further details. 


WE LL BE 
GLAD TO 
HELP YOU 
WITH 

MWDMOSr 

IOOa-4-IOI STREET 

EDMONTON 

ARTISTS • PHOTOGRAPHERS ■ PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
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When a Student Seeks Advice 

in choosing a career he will often turn to you, 
the teacher, for counselling. 


To help him make his choice, you will 
advise him to consider these important 
factors among others . . . opportunities 
for further advancement . . . the chances 
he will have to get ahead in life . . . the 
prospects of a rewarding and respected 

You may warft to know more about 
the career opportunities the Canadian 
Army can offer the young man of today. 
Here, in brief, are some of the more 
important career possibilities: 

Officer Careers 

Regular Officer Training Plan 

This plan, which applies to all three 
services, the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force, provides for the training of 
young men as officers for the Regular 
Forces. It offers young men between 16 
and 21, with matriculation credits, an 
opportunity to obtain a College educa¬ 
tion at one of the Canadian Services 
Colleges, or at one of several selected 
Canadian Universities and affiliated 
Colleges. The plan is financed by the 
Department of National Defence. All 
tuition costs are paid, and allowances 
made to meet other expenses incurred 
in obtaining a college education. Uni¬ 
forms, medical and dental care, food and 
lodgings or allowances in lieu, are pro¬ 
vided. Students also receive pay while 
learning. Successful completion of this 
programme qualifies Army Cadets as 
Lieutenants in the Regular Army and 
prepares them for a sound military 
career. Applications must be made before 
July 1st annually. 

Soldier Apprentice Careers 
The Soldier Apprentice Plan 

Each year the Canadian Army offers a 
limited number of young men of sixteen 
the opportunity to combine trades train 
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ing with military training, and at t 
same time, improve their academic stan 
ing. Apprentices train for two yea 
under the steadying and careful supc 
vision of picked civilian and milita 
instructors, and, depending upon the 
interests and abilities, apprentices a 
taught one of the twenty-two trad 

Apprentices receive half pay uni 
they are 17 years of age and then full pa 

A new class starts each Septembe 
however, young men may apply at an 
time. The minimum educational requir 
ment is Grade 8. 

Regular Soldier Opportunities 
Three Year Enlistments 

For the young man who cannot tak 
advantage of the Regular Officer an 
Soldier Apprentice Training Plans thei 
are many worthwhile opportunities avail 
able through regular enlistment in the 
Canadian Army. The initial enlistmer 
is for three years, years which will b> 
the greatest years of his life and full o 
worthwhile training, travel and adver. 
ture. It is a healthy outdoor life wit' 
the pleasure of companionship of youn> 
men. Self discipline and how to manage 
men are taught along with many usefu’ 
skills. This is fine training to prepare a 
young man for responsibilities he will 
meet if he returns to civilian life, or for 
his career in the Army if he chooses to 
stay. Applicants must be 17-40 and able 
to meet Army test requirements. 

If you would like an Army officer to 
address your class or school on the oppor¬ 
tunities available in the Canadian Army, 
please write: 

Army Headquarters, 

Director of Manning, 
OTTAWA, Ont. 
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Canadian Conference on Education 

The Canadian Conference on Education, attended by 850 dele¬ 
gates from 35 national organizations, was held in Ottawa from 
February 16 to 20 inclusive. The delegates were divided into com¬ 
mittees to discuss educational problems and to make recommendations 
to the last general session of the conference. Sir Ronald Gould, secre¬ 
tary of the National Union of Teachers of England and Wales, gave 
the closing address to the conference. To me, the two most important 
decisions were that more money is needed for education and that 
teachers should be well-prepared, well-paid, and well-treated. A de¬ 
tailed report of the conference appears in this issue of The AT A 
Magazine and will be made available to the councillors at the Annual 
General Meeting. 


Blackstock Royal Commission Report 

On February 27, the report of the Blackstock Royal Commis¬ 
sion was tabled in the Legislative Assembly by the Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, who told the press that no action will be taken by the legis¬ 
lature this year, if at all, in regard to the report. Mrs. Inez K. Castle- 
ton, president of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, issued a state¬ 
ment to the press on March 3. A report by the Executive Council 
committee will be made to the Annual General Meeting. 


Education Week 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association opened Education Week with 
a banquet in the Northern Alberta Jubilee Auditorium on the even¬ 
ing of March 3. Mrs. Inez K. Castleton was chairman of the dinner 
meeting, attended by 300 representatives of education, business, agri¬ 
culture, and industry from Edmonton and district. Premier E. C. 
Manning declared Education Week officially open. Mr. Lister Sinclair 
of Toronto, a scholar and dramatist, was the guest speaker. In brief, 
he presented a thoughtful analysis of what is meant by information, 
training, and education and their relationship and interdependence. 
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Mr. Sinclair defined an educated man as one who is able to commur, - 
cate lucidly with others, orally and in writing, as one who has a 
knowledge and understanding of the world in which we live, ar 1 
as one who is interested in and has some knowledge qf one of the art . 


Executive Council Meeting 

The Executive Council met on March 13 and 14 to consider 
resolutions and the financial statement of the Association for the yea ■ 
ending December 31, 1957. 

Other Meetings 

The secretaries of fall conventions met on February 22 to cor 
sider common problems about conventions. Dr. H. T. Coutts, dean o 
the Faculty of Education, and S. Aubrey Earl, of the Department c 
Education, attended as consultants. 

The ATA Curriculum Committee met on March 10 to conside 
reports to the Annual General Meeting with respect to last year’ 
resolutions. 

The Resolutions Committee met on March 12 and the Financ 
Committee on March 13. 

The ATA Pension Committee met on March 15 to conside; 
terms of reference for the committee, procedure in regard to resolu 
tions, reports about resolutions of last year, and recommendation. 1 
with respect to this year’s resolutions. 

The Cameron Commission 

The Cameron Commission committee of the Executive Council 
met for three days of the week of March 17 to edit the first drafts oi 
several sections of the ATA brief to be submitted to the Commission. 
Briefs must be submitted by April 15 and the first hearing will com¬ 
mence in Edmonton on April 21. A detailed report of the work of the 
committee will be made to the Annual General Meeting. 
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To make learning 
more 

interesting - 


from 


GAGE . . . 

A Complete Language Program 


ENGLISH 

STODDARD - BAILEY - LEWIS 


That English reading can be enjoyable as well as educational 
is strikingly demonstrated in this Gage language series, 
second edition. Built around normal child interests, it is a 
well-rounded program in a unified pattern. And, for the 
first time in the history of composition textbooks, the series 
is based on the vocabulary already known to the child. If a 
word has not been in the reading program of the preceding 
grade, it is presented as new. The series makes allowance, 
too, for individual differences; and Canadian book lists are 
supplied. 









/ 

Breakfast 

at 186,000 miles a second! 


At the speed of 
Southern Alberta 


From the Sun drenches the irrigated fields of 
^ By photosynthesis, plant nutrients and water 


produce sugar in the leaves of sugar beets. It is stored in the root, harvested and 
refined. It comes to you in the bag with the maple leaf. No finer sugar has ever 
been made. 


Canadian Sugar Factories Limited 

Raymond, Taber and Picture Butte, Alberta 





